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VALUE AND ITS MOVING APPEAL 
I 


N my General Theory of Value I have denied that value posses- 

ses a unique status as regards cognition and truth. I have 
affirmed, for example, that there is no more reason to speak of a 
value-judgment than to speak of a spatial judgment or a thermal 
judgment. There are judgments about value, just as there are 
judgments about space and heat, and many other things. Value- 
judgments are not distinguished formally, as relational and sub- 
ject-predicate judgments may be distinguished; but materially, by 
the specific nature of the relation or predicate asserted. Similarly, 
value-judgments are true and false in whatever sense holds of 
judgments generally; which I believe to be the sense (broadly 
speaking) of agreement or disagreement with fact. Hence I do 
not recognize any peculiar standard, such as ‘ validity’, which is 
supposed to be uniquely applicable to value-judgments. 

I dissent, in other words, from the view which owes its vogue in 
modern times mainly to Kant, that over and above a ‘ theoretical 
reason ’ which takes account of what is, we must recognize a ‘ prac- 
tical reason’ which takes account of what ought to be; the second 
form of reason (and perhaps a third or fourth as well) being of 
at least equal rank with the first.* 

The most important argument for this epistemological ‘ bifurca- 
tion’ is the contention that whereas theoretical reason, on the one 


1I say at least, because it is characteristic of those who hold this view, first, 
to distinguish practical (moral, zsthetic or religious) from theoretical reason, 
and then to give it priority. 
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hand, may assume the form of an entirely dispassionate judgment, 
practical reason, on the other hand, cannot operate without a play 
of will or emotion. The distinction, it is held, is not in what is 
apprehended, but in the act of apprehension itself. Existence and 
logical necessity are apprehended unfeelingly, values are appre- 
hended feelingly. I can ‘see’ that crows are black, or that con- 
clusions follow from premises; but beauty I can know only when 
I delight in it, or duty when I respect it, or God when I love him. 
In short, according to this view, goodness or evil cannot become 
evident to any subject until that subject is moved to favor or dis- 
favor. It is meaningless to speak of first convincing a subject 
that a thing is good and then inducing him to seek it, since I cannot 
have convinced him until I have induced him. The evidence of 
goodness to any subject is its appeal to that subject. 

This point has recently been emphasized by several American 
writers on the subject of value. Thus Professor Bruno Tapper, 
quoting Rickert, says: “ Toward that which is merely existent we 
remain indifferent, toward that which in addition has value, in so 
far as we recognize it as value, we can never remain indifferent.” ? 
Professor Charner M. Perry says: “‘ Value’, like such terms as 
* good ’, ‘ right ’, ‘ should’, and ‘ ought’, involves a claim or choice 
or preference. . . . To assert a value is always to present at least 
a partial answer to the question, ‘ What shall I admire?’. If an 
assertion is relevant to none of these questions, then it is not an 
assertion about the nature of value.” He then adds that this 
“claim or choice” also “ purports to be reasonable”’.* Professor 
S. C. Pepper says that there are two kinds of value, the “ im- 
mediate ” which appeals to interest, and is relative to the interest 
‘standard ”, which is universal, but 


‘ 


to which it appeals; and the 
appeals only to reason. And he leaves the matter there, as an 
“ equivocation ” which he believes the theory of value has thus far 
failed to escape.* 

This is a fair challenge, that goes to the heart of the theory of 
value, and I discuss it not merely from motives of self-defense, 

2Int. Jour. or Ernics, Vol. XL (1930), p. 518. Quoted from Rickert, 
System der Philosophie, Vol. I, p. 114. 

8 Ibid., p. 490. 

4 The Equivocation of Value (Univ. of Calif. Publications), Vol. IV (1923), 
pp. 107 ff. 
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but in the hope of throwing some light on the larger issues in- 


volved. 
II 


Before attempting to formulate and criticize the opposing views, 
let me formulate two preliminary considerations. In the first 
place, we do not remain indifferent to that which is merely existent. 
Our joy and grief, our hopes and fears, are ordinarily excited by 
judgments of existence.® If I feel grief at learning of the death 
of a friend, the judgment of fact, which is true or false quite re- 
gardless of its grievousness, makes, over and above its theoretical 
claim, a practical or emotional appeal. In the second place, when- 
ever we shall have agreed upon the meaning of value, then, what- 
ever that meaning be, an object does or does not possess it, and 
judgments ascribing it to the object are true or false accordingly. 
If it be impossible to verify such judgments without the arousal 
of feeling or will, that must be because value means feeling or will, 
and can therefore be immediately experienced only by one who 
feels or wills. In other words, the situation seems to me to be 
parallel to that of psychological judgments about motor-affective 
states. Immediate judgments about them can be made only by 
persons in whom motor-affective states are aroused. Value-judg- 
ments, in other words, make an appeal because they are about 
appeal ; and because in order to ‘ realize’ what appeal is, one must 
find something appealing. But once value, like feeling, will or 
emotion, is conceptualized, it can be judged, like these, with the 
utmost detachment and indifference. 

The opposing view may be reduced to three forms. It may be 
argued, in the first place, that motor-affective states are them- 
selves modes of apprehension, and that they provide the only 
faculties by which value can be apprehended. Or, in the second 
place, it may be argued that while value is apprehended in the 
usual way and by the intellectual faculties, once it is so apprehended 
it has a peculiar and unfailing power to arouse a motor-affective 
response in the subject which apprehends it. The third argument 
is to the effect that judgments of value are always relative to exist- 

5 Meinong’s whole theory of value is based on this analysis, and his works 


abound in proofs and illustrations of it. 
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ing interests, so that their object is at once adopted by the interest 
in whose behalf the judgment is pronounced. 


Ill 


According to the first view, the subject is moved by what he 
apprehencs as good, because the act of apprehending goodness is 
itself a species of attraction towards it. Similarly, to apprehend 
an act as my duty is identical with the feeling that I ought to per- 
form it. The value-feeling (Wertgefiihl) or the consciousness of 
ought (Tunsollen) are motor-affective attitudes and at the same 
time revelations of what value and oughtness are. Those who take 
the further step of reducing all cognition to this type subsume so- 
called theoretical knowledge under an act of affirmation, assent 
or acceptance, and construe this also in motor-affective terms. 
Thus truth, as well as beauty, goodness and duty, are brought to 
light in the very act of serving them.® 

When I seek for a clarification of this position and ask myself 
what is characteristically revealed in motor-affective states, I ob- 
tain two and only two answers. Motor-affective states may, on 
the one hand, present or represent their objects; thus my feeling 
exhibits to me what I enjoy—my will shows me what I desire or 
resolve. Or, on the other hand, they present themselves; they 
acquaint me with the nature of feeling and willing, and with the 
fact that I feel and will. Similarly, the consciousness of moral 
obligation tells me, on the one hand, what I feel obliged to do, and, 
on the other hand, what it is like to feel obliged. In both cases the 
illumination which these states or attitudes afford can with perfect 
propriety be stated in terms of a theoretic act. 1 see what it is that 
I enjoy or will or ought to do; and I witness the occurrence and 
nature of these motor-affective acts. I may proceed, as in any 
other case of knowledge, to describe, analyze and explain; and my 
insight is liable to correction on the same terms as any other— 
liable, no doubt, in inverse proportion to its immediacy. 

When I reach conclusions so at variance with the view which I 
set out to examine, I imply, of course, that the exponents of that 

6 This view appears in the Platonic doctrine of love, as well as in more 
recent doctrines of the neo-Fichtean and phenomenological schools, inspired by 


Kant. Cf. also M. W. Calkins, “ Value: Primarily a Psychological Conception ”, 
Jour. or Putros. Strupies, Vol. III, pp. 420 ff. 
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view are content with what to me is an intolerable obscurity. 
Terms like ‘appreciation’, which others welcome because, being 
neither cognitive nor motor-affective, they lead to a higher level 
of insight, I reject because, being both cognitive and motor-affec- 
tive, they are confused and equivocal.’ 

If my analysis is accepted, then we have two options as regards 
the meaning of value. If value is revealed in the motor-affective 
consciousness, it is either identical with motor-affectivity, its revela- 
tion consisting in that self-revelation which is the starting-point 
for introspection; or it is the character of the object of motor- 
affectivity, a character which is presented or represented only to 
subjects who are at the same time in a condition of motor-affective 
excitement. The former alternative leads to my own or some 
similar definition of value in terms of interest, the latter to one or 
the other of the two remaining views. 


IV 


According to the first of these remaining views, whatever a 
given cognitive subject represents to himself as good or evil, there- 
upon excites his interest. Man is conceived as governed by a sort 
of axiotropism; as being eutropic, kalotropic, alethotropic, or 
theotropic. The view is allied with the Thomistic view of religion 
as a sort of homing instinct, by which man is oriented towards the 
source of his being. In the case of moral value “ there is a peculiar 
the recognition 


“ 


conative tendency in human beings” such that 
by Reason that a certain course of action is right or wrong by 
itself stir[s] a desire for doing or avoiding it”.* No one, I 
imagine, would hold this to be the case with all judgments of right 
and wrong; would suppose, for example, that my recognition that 
Socrates’s drinking poison was right stirs in me a desire to drink 
poison. It is contended, presumably, that what J recognize as 


7 Thus I find Kant’s whole treatment of duty to be equivocal, because its 
objective and subjective components are so inextricably commingled. Is the 
dutiful act, for example, the act which agrees with a maxim that can be made 
law universal? Or is the dutiful act an act which agrees with a maxim that the 
agent wills to be law universal? Or is the dutiful act an act which the agent 
believes to be in agreement with a maxim that he wills to be law universal? 
How far, in short, is duty a way of willing; and how far does it consist in 
certain relations of that act which can be seen and proved? 

8C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, pp. 274, 282-283. 
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right for me to do, stirs in me a desire to do it. This, of course, 
at once raises the question whether I should ever judge an act to be 
the right thing for me to do if I did not see it in relation to in- 
terests already moving me. If not, then the present view becomes 
identical with the third view, to be considered below. This in- 
strumentalist interpretation can be avoided only provided a certain 
meaning of rightness be excluded, namely, agreement with the 
subject’s existing interests. In other words, the view must be 
stated as follows: when I judge a certain possible act of mine to be 
right I am disposed to perform it, even though its being right is 
not taken to mean that it promotes some end which I am already 
disposed to seek. Or, to extend the view beyond the domain of 
morals, it must be taken, at one and the same time, to deny that 
good means, directly or indirectly, ‘that to which I am favorably 
inclined ’, and to affirm that I am favorably inclined to whatever I 
deem good. 

But the view needs still further restriction. The assertion that 
whatever is judged good by a subject attracts him, has to be dis- 
tinguished from the assertion that whatever is judged ‘ good’, 
whatever that means, attracts him. The reason for this distinction 
lies in the motor-affective spell of words. Disfavor is excited by 
disparaging epithets and favor by eulogistic epithets. An act 
which is called ‘ radical’, ‘ bolshevist’, ‘ red’, ‘ Freudian’, meets 
with instant disfavor among men who are quite unaware of 
what they or anybody else mean by these words. Similarly, 
the whole vocabulary of praise— noble’, ‘loyal’, ‘honorable’, 
‘manly’, etc.—is charged with a power to excite desire and will 
among those who would be much puzzled to state what these terms 
mean. No one, I think, would care to set himself down as any- 
thing but an advocate of ‘liberty’, although any definition of the 
term would at once excite a division both of sentiment and of 
policy. ‘Good’ is the most universal of such epithets. It is, 
quite literally, a word to conjure with. 

Expressed more accurately the point is this. The widely ac- 
cepted terms of praise are charged with the quality of praise. 
Over and above the more specific and descriptive meanings that 
divide them there is the general expressive meaning which unites 
them. They signify the favor and support of the group in which 
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they are current, and whoever accepts their application to any of 
his acts is disposed to its performance by virtue of the coercive 
pressure of the social sanction. This is certainly not what is in- 
tended by the proponents of the present view, which must there- 
fore be supposed to assert that there is a specific meaning of the 
term good, which does not embrace my existing dispositions, and 
which is such that whenever I ascribe it to an object I am disposed 
to favor that object. 

There is one further possibility to be eliminated, the case, 
namely, in which what has been favored as a dependent or extrinsic 
good is later favored independently or intrinsically. That this 
occurs, no one, I suppose, denies. Thus an object is first desired 
because it is deemed useful, or because it is also desired by another 
subject. In this stage the judgment of goodness excites the 
judge’s favor towards the object so judged, because the object's 
being good means its agreeing with his prior interest. Then in 
the second stage the object is favored in the absence of such a 
judgment. This case does not satisfy the requirements of the 
present view because at the time when the object is judged good it 
is not favored for itself, and when the object is favored for itself 
it is not judged good; whereas the view in question requires that 
judging the object good shall itself move the agent to favor it for 
itself. 

If we exclude these three interpretations (that judging the ob- 
ject good links it to a preéxisting interest which is not an interest 
in goodness as such, that judging the object ‘ good’ excites favor 
through purely verbal associations, and that judging the object 
good in terms of a preexisting interest generates a later interest in 
the object for itself) then we are left with the interpretation that 
there is a specific character of goodness which commends to the 
favor of the subject any object which he believes to possess it. So 
interpreted the view is confronted with two difficulties, which are 
to my mind sufficient to discredit it. In the first place, there is the 
difficulty of identifying the character in question. In the second 
place, there is the difficulty of finding any psychological justifica- 
tion for the supposition that there is a primitive ‘ conative ten- 


® This difficulty I have examined elsewhere. Cf. JournaL or PuHILosopny 
(1931), pp. 519-526. 
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dency’ having this character as its unconditional stimulus. The 
presumption is against the existence of such a tendency, and the 
obscurity of the character which is supposed to be its stimulus 
makes it doubly difficult to establish its existence. 


V 


The last view is that which thinkers of the instrumentalist 
school have adopted, and to which they have, I believe, assigned 
an exaggerated role. This view is not false, but inadequate. 

The subject is, let us say, favorably disposed toward an object 
a. He is then shown that b is conducive to a, with the result that 
the interest in a automatically extends itself to embrace b. The 
subject, in other words, is favorably disposed to b as a result of 
judging it good; where good (dependently) means conducive to 
that which is already an object of interest (that is, good inde- 
pendently ). 

The inadequacy of this view appears when the subject is called 
upon to recognize as good an object in which he as yet takes no 
interest, or which cannot be represented to him as agreeing with 
his already existing interest. This is not only an important case, 
but is the case on which the critical judgment is most sharply pro- 
nounced. We may criticize a man for an intelligent execution of 
his already constituted will, but what we are more concerned to 
condemn is just that will itself, as being too narrow and exclusive; 
and it seems fairly clear that one cannot justify a change of will 
by arguing from the very will which one seeks to change.’® 

Dr. Orlie A. H. Pell has recently restated Professor Dewey’s 
view in terms that bring this issue clearly to light. The essence 
of Professor Dewey’s view, according to this writer, is his refusal 
to “isolate” the intellectual and the motor-affective factors. 
There is a process called “ valuing ” by which the object at one and 

10 The present view is argued with gusto and effectiveness by Dr. Gardner 
Williams, under the name of “ axiological ego-centrism”. No act is right in the 
sense of its deserving my assent, unless it is felt by me to be my duty. His 
reduction of the truth of judgments of value to the case in which they appear to 
the existing interests of the judge, is clearly solipsistic, though Dr. Williams 
does not appear to be troubled by this fact. Nor is he, apparently, willing to 
admit that interests are interests, even though (as in the case of my dormant 


interests or the interests of other persons) I am not moved by them. (“ Feeling 
as the Basis of Duty”, Inter. Jour. or Etnics, Vol. XL (1930), pp. 525 ff.) 
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the same time acquires value and is known to be valuable. “ Valua- 
is “enjoyed meaning”, “affective thought”, “ thoughtful 


tion ” 
affection ”, “ deliberate choice ”, or “ intelligent enjoyment ”.™* 

Nothing is further from my thought than to desire to “ isolate ” 
the factors of cognition and of interest. What I do desire is to 
distinguish them, and I desire this because, since it is impossible 
to isolate them, it is important to see their relations distinctly. As 
to epistemological presuppositions, I do start with the idea (no 
doubt unacceptable to Professor Dewey and Miss Pell) that if it is 
true that a certain object is or would be valuable, then that object 
is or would be valuable in a sense other than that of my so judging 
it, in the sense, namely, that makes my so judging it true. I wish 
to retain the general distinction between S’s being P, and S’s being 
thought to be P, and to extend this distinction to the case of value. 

I am, let us say, an agent acting under a certain impulsion to- 
ward a. Casting about for means, I see b as probably leading in 
the direction of a, whereupon my impulsion is directed to b, or to 
b-meaning-a. In terms of value, I express this by saying that 
while a@ was valuable at the outset, b becomes valuable when my 
existing impulsion is modified to embrace it. 6’s meaning a to me, 
may be construed as a judgment, in that b either has or does not 
have the capacity (Professor Dewey would say “ efficiency ”)*? 
which I take it to have; so interpreted, it is fallible as judgments 
should be. But there is no judgment of value, in the sense of a 
judgment that either a or b is valuable. In order that this should 
be the case, there must be a judgment to the effect that a and b are 
objects of my impulsion; which must also be a theoretic claim, 
subject to correction according as a and b are or are not in fact the 
objects of my impulsion.’* It is true that b would not become 
valuable (except in the potential sense of an as-yet-undiscovered 
utility) were it not for the judgment of its relation to a; but this 
judgment which conditions its actual value is not a judgment that it 
is valuable. In other words, the value of b is dependent on judg- 
ment, but not on a judgment of value. 

11Q. A. H. Pell, Value Theory and Criticism, pp. 42, 46, 49 (note), 58. 

12 Op. cit., p. 46. 

18 TI grant, of course, that immediacy is the limit of diminishing fallibility, and 
that my awareness of the existence and object of my own impulsion may ap- 


proximate infallibility, precisely as does perception. 
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Miss Pell suggests that these distinctions are “of theoretical 
rather than practical importance ”’,’* which, I submit, is the case 
with all theory of value. Their theoretical importance lies, first, 
in their enabling us to define judgments of value in terms con- 
sistent with a generally tenable epistemology. Their theoretical 
importance lies, in the second place, in their providing for a criti- 
cism of value. 

This provision for criticism is, it so happens, one of Miss Pell’s 
favorite tests of a theory of value; and constitutes the basis of one 
of her objections to the theory which I have advocated. “ Criti- 
cism must not be an external standard ”, she says, “ but [quoting 
Professor Dewey] ‘an outgrowth of a factor contained in the 
value situation ’.” ** But it seems to me important to provide for 
criticism of two types, internal and external. Criticism of the in- 
ternal type accepts the existing interest as its standard, or points 
the way by which the existing interest may be more effectively 
executed ; as when, in the above case, it might be pointed out that 
c rather than b would be in line with a. Criticism of this type I 
provide for, in regarding the judgment of b’s relation to ¢ as sub- 
ject to correction. I here differ from Miss Pell only in affirming 
that the object whose value is founded on a false judgment is 
none the less valuable, except in so far as a falsely grounded in- 
terest is relatively unstable. But I hold it to be not less important 
that value should be subject to criticism by an external standard, 
where ‘external’ means some standard other than the already 
existing interest. The point is that otherwise there can be no 
valid criticism of the interest itself. It is important that we should 
be able to say that the impulsive will confers less value on its object 
than does the reflective personal will; and that the social will, in 
turn, is ‘higher’ than the selfish will. Such criticism makes up 
the most important part of moral criticism, where we are concerned 
to show not that the agent, owing to shortsightedness, has im- 
perfectly executed his given will, but that his given will is im- 
perfect. We complain not that the agent has failed to apply his 
standard, but that he has failed to adopt the proper standard. It 
seems to me clear that a standard cannot be condemned in its own 


14 Op. cit., p. 56. 
15 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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terms. The standard of inclusiveness, by which the personal will 
is ‘greater’ than the constituent appetite, and the benevolent will 
than the selfish will, provides the only ground I know for a 
criticism which overrules the internal claims of overindulgence and 
egoism. 

Those who have sought to provide an internal ground for en- 
lightened self-interest and benevolence, that is, to employ the prin- 
ciple of instrumentalism without its limitations, have imputed to 
the agent, as his real will, the sort of will that is required as the 
necessary premise for the criticism. This is the motive of ideal- 
istic theories, which affirm that there is already in each individual a 
personal will and a universal will, which may be appealed to in 
order to prove that by self-indulgence or egoism the agent is in- 
consistent with himself. But this is to formulate one’s meta- 
physics ad hoc; overlooking the fact that such higher forms of 
will are developed, and that they are developed in response to the 
judgment that they are better. It is clearly impossible to conceive 
such forms of will both as the premise and as the conclusion of the 
argument. 


VI 


We seem, then, to be brought to the following dilemma. The 
question regarding an agent is whether what is right for him to do 
has to be defined in terms of his present motor-affective disposition. 
If so, then there cannot be any justification in advance for any 
procedure calculated to modify that disposition. There can be no 
justification for such persuasion as will induce the impulsive man 
to consult his good on the whole, or the selfish man to consult the 
good of mankind; since by hypothesis he is at present otherwise 
disposed. The critical judgment that accepts the subject’s given 
interests and argues from them, can prove him to be mistaken in 
the instruments by which he acts upon them, but cannot condemn 
his interests. When, on the other hand, criticism is based on in- 
terests other than the subject’s given interests, it seems to carry 
with it no appeal to the subject. 

Now if I condemn a subject and he remains unmoved, that in 
itself does not prove that my condemnation is false. If my criti- 
cism is reasoned from real interests, and reasoned correctly, then 
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the subject criticized will, in so far as he is open-minded and re- 
ceptive to evidence, agree with my conclusion. He will say “I 
see’, quite regardless of whether he also feels and wills. Never- 
theless it is evidently the purpose of criticism not only to change 
men’s ideas but to improve their conduct, and for this it is neces- 
sary to touch their hearts and not merely illuminate their heads. 
Of course it is possible to say that the technique of inducement is 
quite distinct from that of persuasion, and that having concluded 
the argument, one may then turn to other devices for bringing 
volition and affection into life. But we may still ask whether 
there is nothing in the argument itself that tends to induce the 
action argued for. The appeal of the better and the best is to a 
personal and social will. Suppose such a judgment of better or 
best to be addressed to a subject and accepted by him as true. Is 
there any reason why it should appeal to him, or why, in other 
words, he should be moved to the acceptance of the better or best 
as his end, and therefore to the performance of such acts as are 
right relatively to that end? The answer is Yes, and for the fol- 
lowing reason. In order that the subject in question shall under- 
stand the application of the judgment to his own case he must so 
reflect as to become aware of interests other than those already 
actuating him, and will therefore tend to the formation of a will 
of which the better or best shall be the object. 

Effective criticism, that is, criticism which touches the agent’s 
will, may assume the form of a suggested threat or bribe by the ex- 
citement of any of the agent’s dormant interests. There is a whole 
bag of tricks, known well to orators, demagogues, teachers, parents 
and preachers. There is, however, only one mode of effective 
criticism that is rational, in the sense of taking the agent into the 
critic’s confidence and basing the appeal to the agent on the same 
reasons as those which govern the critic. This mode of effective 
criticism consists of a submission of the evidence for the claims of 
the recommended action, when the reception of that evidence by 
the agent is itself calculated, without extraneous appeal, to induce 
the recommended action. 

Suppose an agent M to be acting under the impulsion of an 
appetite r. I, taking a calmer and more comprehensive view of the 
situation, and having in mind M’s neglected interests, argue that 
act b, dictated by his interest as a whole, is better (in its conse- 
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quence) than act a, which is dictated by r exclusively. If my 
premises are correct (that is, if the interests and circumstances are 
such as I assume them to be), and if my inference is correct (to 
the effect that 6 will agree with the total interest under the circum- 
stances), then M, so far as he is open-minded, will agree with me, 
that is, he will assent intellectually to my conclusion. But in per- 
suading him of the correctness of my conclusion I have called his 
attention to the existence of his ulterior interests, and in proportion 
as he is immediately aware of them he tends to be moved by them; 
so that the effect of my persuasion is to alter his will as well as his 
mind. He will thus be disposed to act in accordance with his judg- 
ment. But this assent on his part, and the disposition that is in- 
cidentally begotten by it, are not necessary to establish the rightness 
of the act b; that is, my criticism is valid in advance of his assent, 
and his assent is claimed primarily as an appeal to his reason, 
rather than to his existing will. 

Suppose, in the second place, that M’s ‘ enlightened self-interest ’ 
is aroused, but that he is as yet indifferent to the interests of others, 
N, O, ete. Asa critical judge, viewing the situation ‘ externally ’, 
I see that there is an act c, which fulfils M’s interests and at the 
same time makes allowance for the interests of others. In arguing 
with M that c is better than b, I cite N’s interest, and M sees with 
me and assents to my conclusion. But in seeing N’s interest, and 
in proportion to the degree in which he vividly and sympathetically 
realizes this interest, M becomes not only informed about it but 
disposed to favor it. M sees that N’s interest is one of the cir- 
that he cannot ‘afford to 





cumstances with which he must deal 
ignore it’. In other words, I awaken or create a sense of inter- 
dependence. At the same time, in presenting N’s interest I stimu- 
late M’s benevolence—if, as is normally the case, he has any. 
Thus I alter his will in the sense of socializing it, rendering him 
disposed to perform ¢ and not merely to assent to its theoretical 





rightness. But c was right in advance of M’s acceptance or adop- 
tiou, and if M simply refuses to ‘ see the light’, or remains ‘ un- 
moved ’, that does not disprove the soundness of my criticism; so 
that I am justified in persisting, despite M’s recalcitrancy. The 
so-called ‘ social conscience’ is at one and the same time a judg- 
ment of right action submitted to the agent in behalf of in- 
terests other than his own, and a modification of the agent’s interest 
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through forcing these interests on his attention and thus making 
him ‘alive’ to them. The interaction of individuals within society 
formulates a program of action which represents ‘ our’ interests, 
and at the same time generates in each agent a disposition to 
identify himself emotionally and practically with what ‘ we’ desire 
and like, rather than with what ‘I myself’ desire and like. 

In short, presenting to any agent M the evidence in support of 
an act held right on the ground of the greater inclusiveness of the 
interest it represents, tends to beget in M, so far as he is receptive 
to this evidence and realizes it with vividness, the formation of the 
very will which is necessary for the performance of the act. The 
processes of persuasion and of reéducation thus proceed together. 
But there is, according to this analysis, a justification of the under- 
taking to persuade M. My criticism is well grounded, whether it 
succeeds or fails; and M cannot claim immunity from censure by 
basing himself on that unregenerate state in which he is found or 
stubbornly persists. 

Incidentally, this view of the matter provides an answer to two 
outstanding questions in the history of ethics. It explains the 
sense in which, as Socrates contended, reason is morally effective; 
while, at the same time, providing for the truth of Hume’s con- 
tention that men are moved to act only by feeling. Secondly, the 
view here advocated explains the Aristotelian paradox that only 
the good man can judge the right.’*° The right is established in 
advance of the agent’s goodness, but its right is defined in terms 
of latent or future dispositions of the individual, or in terms of 
interests of others having a natural and prudential appeal to him. 
Thus the right act coincides with what the good man would adopt, 
and in so far as he grasps the meaning of the right he tends him- 
self to be or become that good man who would adopt it. 

While providing for these historic difficulties the proposed view 
also escapes the limitations of the other alternative solutions. It 
escapes the fictionalism of the idealists and the solipsism of the 
instrumentalists, together with the formalism and arbitrary moral 
psychology of the Platonic realists. 

RALPH BARTON PERRY 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


16 Cf. John Dewey, Journat or Puitos., Vol. XXII (1925), p. 132. 














MEYERSON’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON? 


IS latest work, Du cheminement de la pensée (1931), contains 

a well-rounded exposition of Emile Meyerson’s philosophy. 
A complete understanding of it presupposes acquaintance with the 
books previously published.* In all essential respects, there is 
strict continuity between his recent utterances and his earlier; 
whatever modification his views have undergone leaves untouched 
his central thesis. Of that thesis we now have a more generalized 
expression. The paradox inherent in reason is somewhat softened 
by the distinction now more sharply accentuated between identity 
and identification. And the paradox becomes still more attenuated 
by the insistence that identification is but a tendency. The evi- 
dence here deployed to show the omnipresence of this tendency in 
the life of reason is truly formidable. The range and the character 
of the evidence, marshalled with singular clarity and acumen, lend 
to Meyerson’s work the importance of a powerful critique of 
reason. 

The appropriateness of designating Meyerson’s philosophy as a 
critique of reason may be vindicated by showing its kinship with 
that of Kant. Of this kinship Meyerson himself is fully aware, 
though, with becoming modesty, he refrains from comparing his 
philosophic effort with that “of one of the greatest minds of the 
past’. Those whose appreciation of Kant does not take the form 
of idolatry will see no scandal in the comparison. Some of them 
may even prefer Meyerson’s version of the Critical doctrine be- 
cause of its lucidity and concreteness. Be that as it may, Critical, 
in Kant’s sense of the term, Meyerson’s teaching certainly is. 

To begin with, Meyerson places in the foreground, quite in the 
spirit of Kant, the necessity of reason to examine itself. Science, 

1 Read to the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
Stanford University, December 28, 1931. 

2 Identité et réalité, 1908 (English translation by Kate Loewenberg), L’ex- 
plication dans les sciences, 1921, and La déduction relativiste, 1925. 

% Du cheminement de la pensée, p. 623. 


*” Car par quoi scruterions-nous notre pensée, si ce n’est pas par elle-méme? ” 
Ibid., p. 13. 
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from any point of view, is the result of reason; accordingly, in 
studying its progress, we follow the actual course of reason itself. 
A critique of science ts a critique of reason, if we grant, as we 
must, that it is reason which operates in the forging of concepts, 
in the framing of hypotheses, in the constructing of theories. 
How is science possible? This question, raised by Kant, Meyer- 
son feels justified in broaching anew, precisely because experience 
cannot guarantee the sweeping generalizations made by science. A 
survey of the history of science, undertaken with uncommon thor- 
oughness and erudition, leads Meyerson to reaffirm Kant’s view of 
the a priori. Only he does so by a different method—namely, the 
inductive; and the a priori which he discerns in all knowledge is 
more general than that recognized by Kant. But, though differing 
from Kant in procedure and outcome, Meyerson’s work, too, cul- 
minates in a critique of the @ priori character of reason, a char- 
acter which he shows to be at once ineluctable and paradoxical. 
The chief tendency of reason is to rationalize whatever confronts 
it; this Meyerson regards, in common with Kant, as a condition 
requisite for the possibility of knowledge.® The congruity be- 
tween the nature of the object and the nature of thought is a postu- 
late without which there could be no knowing; if we expunged 
from knowing what thought contributes to it (such as judgment 
and inference) the objects we should face would bear no re- 
semblance to those envisaged by common sense and science. The 
objects of common perception and of scientific conception, what- 
ever their content, are beholden to acts of thought, implicit in the 
former and overt in the latter, for possessing structure and co- 
herence in virtue of which they become knowable as ‘ objects’. 
For Kant and for Meyerson, everything hinges upon the significa- 
tion of an ‘ object’ as something in which ‘ matter’ and ‘ form’ 
interpenetrate, the one having a source alien to reason and the 
other being the product of intellectus ipse (to use the Leibnizian 
expression so often employed by Meyerson). To know an object 
is thus to know it as rational if (a) knowledge involves the exercise 
of reason, and if (6) an object’s content can be comprehended 
only when rendered amenable to such exercise. For knowledge, 


5“ Raisonner sur la nature, c’est supposer qu'elle est, en son étre intime, con- 
forme a la raison.” IJbid., p. 274. 
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at any rate, the real is the rational, since knowing and rationalizing 
are equivalent expressions. To speak of rational knowledge is to 
be redundant; and there is no such thing as empirical knowledge, 
if we mean by it a knowledge sui generis, and not a species of 
knowledge either presupposing or involving the process of intel- 
lection. Of methodological rationalism, if I may so call it, the 
rationalism by which all knowing is guided, knowing consisting in 
bringing the real under the dominance of acts and methods in- 
digenous to thought, both Kant and Meyerson are equally vigorous 
champions. Concerning metaphysical rationalism, which holds the 
content of the real to be intrinsically rational, rational in its own 
right rather than by the grace of human rationalization, the two 
philosophers avow scepticism, owing largely to the irreducible dis- 
tinction between the ‘ matter ’ and the ‘ form’ of knowledge. 

The distinction—a very old one—with which Kant and Meyer- 
son operate is that between the sensible and the intelligible. The 
content of knowledge is sensuous, impinging upon the mind from 
without; the form of it is intellectual, springing from within the 
mind. The ‘object’, whether of common sense or of science, 
exemplifies the concatenation of two disparate factors. Although 
analytically discernible, these two factors are actually inseparable ; 
it is an essential part of the Critical doctrine, as advanced by the 
two thinkers I am comparing, to show the impossibility of ‘ ex- 
periencing ’ in isolation either a non-rationalized content or a con- 
tentless thought. Pure sense and pure reason are limiting states 
of abstraction or products of laborious analysis; * abstract analysis 
of concrete experience is not the same as concrete experience of 
abstracted or analyzed elements. Thinking which is “ spon- 
taneous”, to use Meyerson’s expression, is never without a con- 
tent, and a content which is originally sensuous; non-spontaneous 
thinking (represented by logic or mathematics) does indeed de- 
liberately depart from sensuous content, but from such content it 
actually takes its departure and to such content it can always re- 
turn. According to Meyerson, spontaneous thinking is best ex- 
emplified by common sense: its objects are conceptual construc- 


6“ La sensation pure ... n’est qu’inférée, déduite, par l’analyse de ce que 
nous percevons.” Ibid., p. 121. 
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tions of sensuous elements.’ Because these conceptual construc- 
tions are spontaneous, the objects of common sense appear as if 
they were entirely external. But what we may discern is this: 
common sense fashions percepts out of fugitive sense-impressions, 
projecting such percepts outside it, though they owe their status as 
percepts to concepts injected into them by the percipient. With- 
out the injection of concepts, there would be no percepts, but only 
a Gewiihl der Erscheinungen or a flux of sensations. All per- 
ception, in other words, involves judgment,* and judgment, which 
is either attributive or relational, is an assertion of a thinking mind. 
This view of common sense, Kantian in essence, is the basis upon 
which Meyerson erects his theory of the work of science. Science 
is continuous with common sense in two ways. (1) The objects 
from which it starts, upon which it lavishes the labor of intellection 
in order to render them amenable to the demands of reason, are 
the things or percepts of common sense, and these become neces- 
sarily transformed in accordance with the abstract and refined con- 
cepts with which they are assimilated, but, though transformed, 
they always retain the character of thinghood, the ‘ image ’ of a pos- 
sible percept being never abandoned by any science however ‘ de- 
ductive’. (2) Science continues the process of intellection latent 
in common sense ; its ‘ objects ’ are the product of conscious reason- 
ing, the result of deliberate hypothesis and inference, of explicit 
judgment and theory. The continuity between common sense and 
science, established by Meyerson, bears a striking analogy to a like 
continuity traced by Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason between 
the “ Analytic of Concepts ” and the “ Analytic of Principles ”. 

The thesis that objects of knowledge exemplify a convergence 
of sense and of thought, sense and thought being irreducible to 
each other, is the alternative to the extreme views represented by 
traditional rationalism and empiricism. Kant’s well-known criti- 
cism of Leibniz and Locke, reproaching the former for having 

7“ L’objet de sens commun est bien confectionné a I’aide de sensations, mais 
de sensations qui ont été transformées en moi par une activité, qui fut certaine- 
ment celle d’une raison inconsciente.” Jbid., p. 360. 

8 Ibid., pp. 360 ff. 

®“ La physique, de tout temps, a pris pour point de départ le monde du sens 
commun. . . . Ce sens commun transforme les sensations en objets, et le phy- 
sicien a toujours eu besoin de l'objet, car c’est toujours a l'objet, au support, 


qu'il a rattaché ses rapports.” IJbid., p. 116. 
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intellectualized all sensuous appearances and the latter for having 
sensualized all concepts of the understanding,’® is repeated by 
Meyerson. But as reéchoed by him, the criticism is more general 
and more radical. Any attempt to ‘deduce’ the content of think- 
ing from pure thought does violence to common sense, which is the 
foundation of science, and hence to the progress of the latter, con- 
sisting as it does in rationalizing the objects of common sense, in 
rendering them conformable to the conceptions and operations of 
thought. Likewise, violence is done to the creative and autono- 
mous activity of thought, as evinced by mathematical and extra- 
mathematical reasoning, through the effort to find its fons et origo 
in sensuously presented contents. Indeed, reasoning is funda- 
mentally about such contents, but its locus is not in them. The 
actual march or cheminement of thought, as studied by Meyerson 
in its historical and extant products, does not justify the claims of 
those whose solicitude is for ‘ purity’ whether of experience or of 
reason. The dualism between the sensible and the intelligible 
remains irremediable. Their absolute divorce leads to sterility; 
from their marriage alone can issue knowledge of objects and 
objects of knowledge. 

To the union of the two, the condition of all fertile reasoning, 
Meyerson assigns such universality that in this respect his teaching 
is more Critical than Kant’s. By his famous division of judg- 
ments into analytic and synthetic, and by his advocacy of a new 
type of judgment which is at once a priori and synthetic, Kant 
sought to confine the junction of the sensible and the intelligible 
to objects of common sense and science. The possibility of 
analytic judgments, such as represent complete identity between 
subject and predicate, Kant avowedly recognized; they have an a 
priori nature, since the concept of the predicate belongs indefeas- 
ibly to the concept of the subject, analysis and not experience being 
required to ‘extract’ the former from the latter. Synthetic judg- 
ments, on the contrary, are those in which the connection of the 
predicate with the subject “is thought without identity ”;* judg- 
ments of experience are of this kind. Since the ascription of the 
predicate-term to the subject-term can be justified, not by analysis, 


10 Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Kemp Smith, p. 283. 
11 [bid., p. 48. 
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but by empirical evidence, such judgments are manifestly a posteri- 
ori. Judgments underlying the possibility of experience—the 
judgment, for instance, that ‘everything which happens has a 
cause ’—Kant styled synthetic and a priori; synthetic because the 
concept of the predicate is not included in that of the subject, and 
a priori because they are the ground rather than the product of 
experience. Kant’s Crilique, as everybody knows, undertakes to 
prove that there are such judgments, and that they make possible 
perceptual and scientific knowledge, metaphysical speculation 
typifying an illegitimate extension of them. This threefold classi- 
fication of judgments, upon which Kant’s Critique may be said to 
rest, Meyerson rejects simply because for him the distinction be- 
tween analytic and synthetic judgments is not an absolute one. 
According to him, all judgments are at once synthetic and analytic; 
they start from contents which initially sense alone could have fur- 
nished, but, transferring such contents to the level of concepts, 
they intend to assert through the copula an ultimate identity be- 
tween subject and predicate. Kant’s definition of an analytic 
judgment as one “in which the connection of the subject with the 
predicate is thought through identity”’,’* Meyerson would ex- 
tend universally. The definition fits every judgment, if judgment 
is a vehicle of thought, because to think, as Meyerson holds, is to 
identify. But inasmuch as every judgment is identification, a 
process impossible without diverse elements to be identified, the 
definition of a synthetic judgment fits it equally well. All judg- 
ments, therefore, may serve to illustrate the compresence of the 
a posteriori and the a priori. To see how Meyerson arrives at this 
result, it is necessary to contrast his conception of thought with 
that of Kant. 

The nature of thought Kant undoubtedly equated with that of 
judgment. To think is to judge; this proposition Kant seemed to 
have accepted as self-evident. Otherwise he could hardly have 
regarded the forms of judgment as fundamental, so fundamental 
indeed that in them he sought to discover the categories, universal 
and necessary concepts required for the possibility of thinking 
about the contents of experience. Hence the force of his famous 
question, How are a priori synthetic judgments possible? How, 


12 bid. 
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in other words, is it possible to think about the contents of ex- 
perience prior to the experience of them? If to think is to judge, 
then the possibility of coercive thinking about objects before they 
come within our ken is the same as the possibility of formulating 
judgments respecting them that are a priori true. This possibility 
is denied’ by Meyerson because he does not consider judging as the 
primary function of thinking. He discovers in thinking a uni- 
versal tendency of which judgment is a particular expression. The 
tendency characteristic of thought is to fashion identities out of 
diversities. To think is to identify; it is this generic process of 
identification which generates a variety of specific acts. This 
process is at work in definition, abstraction, generalization, sub- 
sumption, explanation. This process it is which makes possible 
the creation of concepts, the construction of classes, the hypostati- 
zation of universals, the formulation of propositions, the statement 
of laws, the search for causes, the elaboration of theories. Identi- 
cal in all intellectual acts is the act of identification ; all the products 
of reason are identities supplanting diversities. This, then, is 
what Meyerson discerns as the essence of intellectus ipse. 

Identification being the essential process of thought, it follows 
that it alone is a priori and not any of its products.** Here lies the 
radical difference between Kant and Meyerson. If, as Kant held, 
thinking and judging are synonymous, then in ferreting out the 
a priori we are obliged to fasten upon a priori judgments; but if 
judgments, as taught by Meyerson, are induced by the tendency to 
identify diversities, an a priori character can obviously not pertain 
to any judgment, conditioned as it is by diversities antecedently 
given or posited, but only to the tendency setting in motion their 
identification,’* on the assumption that such a tendency is the sole 
hallmark of thought. That this is not an assumption, but a 
demonstrable theory, Meyerson’s massive work is designed to 
show. 

13“ C'est tout 4 fait dans le sens kantien que la tendance 4 I’identification nous 
apparait comme précédant toute connaissance et toute expérience, comme 
apriorique par essence.” Op. cit., p. 611. 


14“ Le contenu véritable d’un jugement, ou du moins ce qu'il exprime de plus 
essentiel, n’est point . . . une chose parfaitement définie, ni méme quelque chose 


de rigoureusement définissable, mais au contraire, un mouvement de I’esprit.” 


Ibid., p. 525. 
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The distinction and the relation between the sensible and the 
intelligible, upon which that comprehensive work is constructed, 
may now be restated in terms of diversity and identity. If 
identity, resulting from identification, is the very essence of intel- 
ligibility, then diversity naturally comes to stand at the opposite 
pole from the rational.** It must be held to gain entrance into 
our minds through channels of sense (external or internal), as- 
suming (with Kant and Meyerson) that sensibility is the only 
alternative to understanding. It is unquestionably true that the 
sensible appears as luxuriantly diversified; it is no less true that 
our understanding obliterates diversity in favor of identity, be it 
that of concept or kind or type or cause or law, by means of which 
a sensuous manifold becomes interpreted. We are apparently 
unable to interpret sensuous diversity without doing violence to its 
nature both as sensuous and as diverse; for interpretation, being 
an activity of thought, draws sensuous deliverances within the orbit 
of conceptual terms and relations, the same terms and relations 
being applied in uniform fashion to deliverances intrinsically 
heterogeneous. To make the real, which is originally given as 
sensuous and diverse, conformable to the ultimate demands of 
thought—and in this consists the laborious progress of science—is 
to tamper with its very quiddity by the sacrifice of characters that 
are inalienably its own. From this paradox, that we cannot ra- 
tionalize the real without sacrificing what is intrinsic to it, Meyer- 
son does not shrink.’® It is the paradox of knowledge, if know- 
ledge is generated by thought; and of knowledge without thought 
neither common sense nor science affords any example. All 
knowledge moves within the Alpha and the Omega of diversity and 
identity,’ the former being its real starting-point, the latter its 
ideal goal. Identification is the name for the rational process 
characterizing its progress from the real to the ideal. And the 
progress, though tortuous and circuitous, is not arbitrary; it 1s 


15 “ C'est l’identique ou la tendance a l’identité seule qui vient de I’intellect. 


Le divers, lui, vient de la sensation, c’est-a-dire du réel.” Jbid., p. 105. 


16“ Aucun raisonnement . . . n'est possible sans le divers .. . 
. tend par tous les 


mais ce divers, 


la raison, en progressant, loin de vouloir le maintenir . . 


moyens a s’en libérer.” IJbid., p. 480. 
17 “Tl s’agit toujours de faire prévaloir le rationnel, l’identique, sur le divers 


que la sensation apporte sans cesse.” Ibid., p. 510. 








OO ———— 
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dominated by two kinds of compulsion—the real and the ideal— 
not subject to our control.’* The compulsion to recognize the 
diverse inheres in sensibility; we are unable to stay the continual 
flux of sensations. And against the compulsion exercised by iden- 
tity we are equally powerless; the tendency to postulate it belongs 
to the very essence of reason. Flanked by these two compulsory 
limits, initial diversity and terminal identity, identification is a free 
and a creative process; in what fashion, and with the aid of what 
hypotheses and concepts, the diverse is to be identified, all this is 
the work of individual genius. The history of thought, if studied 
as the development of theories associated with illustrious names, is 
in the last analysis the history of great identifiers. 

What Meyerson discerns as typical of the whole range of human 
thought may be summed up in this compendious formula: search 
for identity through identification of the diverse. The abstract 
phrasing of the formula conveys no idea of its importance. Stated 
tersely, it has a strange sound, suggesting a feat of dialectic rather 
than a profound insight. Neither its significance nor its con- 
vincingness can be communicated without reproducing Meyerson’s 
copious arguments in their own rich setting. It is the cumulative 
effect of these arguments, developed in relation to the major 
domains of intellectual effort—to logic, to mathematics, to science 
—which imparts to the formula the character of a philosophic 
principle of tremendous power and sweep, enjoying at the same 
time the advantage of inductive support, drawn as it is from an 
intimate study of the concrete fruits of human reason such as the 
temporal evolution of science has actually brought forth.’® 

The concrete fruits of science, strange to say, are abstract the- 
ories—theories of atomism, mechanism, conservation, mathemat- 
ism (the view which equates the real with mathemata). These 
theories, whatever their experimental evidence, are too deductive 
to be justified on grounds purely empirical or pragmatic. His- 
torically, at any rate, their inductive foundations are scanty and 

18“ L’activité de l’esprit ne nous apparait pas comme entiérement arbitraire, 
Mais comme guidée, d'une part, par |’identification du divers et, d’autre part, par 
l'observation du comportement du réel concret.” Jbid., p. 613. 

19“. . . la méthode la plus propre 4 nous révéler les processus de la pensée 


consiste dans l'étude de ses produits concrets, tels que nous les offrent la science 


et son évolution dans le temps.” Jbid., p. 617. 
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shaky. And if their modern variants are asserted to have an in- 
ductive underpinning vaster and stouter, Meyerson has no dif- 
ficulty in showing that all induction presupposes imperatives or 
postulates or principles furnished by reason. And reason—this 
he reiterates—cannot curb the tendency to impute to its object 
a nature cognate with its own.*® The moment we inhibit this ten- 
dency, assuming that we could do so, the real coincides with the 
objects of common sense. Such objects, however, are construc- 


tions of implicit thought without which their “ coherence of attri- 
butes ” would vanish, leaving but fugitive qualities irreducibly 
sensuous and diverse.** Inexpungible, then, either from common 
sense or from science is the work of reason. But it is in ingenious 
theories wrought by science that reason celebrates its triumphs. 
(Quality is transformed into quantity (who can imagine quantity 
naked of quality?) ;** change is solidified into fixity (is not the 
mutability of things an experienced fact?) ; diversity is reduced to 
identity (how is such reduction possible without the prior existence 
of the diverse?).** The discrepancy between experience and 
theory is a familiar theme. Meyerson invokes it to show how 
little the evolution of theories, such as those of atomism and 
mechanism and conservation and mathematism, accords with the 
postulates of empiricism.** And he gives short shrift to the prag- 
matic account of their evolution. If the exigencies of action had 
solely guided the development of science, whence the prestige of 
quantity over quality and of conservation over change? The im- 
portance for action of the very features of things suppressed by 

20“ La pensée aborde le réel avec la conviction profonde qu'elle le trouvera 
conforme a sa structure propre; cette croyance lui est indispensable, car c’est elle 
seule qui lui permet de s’appliquer au réel. Aussi tous ses efforts sont-ils néces- 
sairement dirigés vers la démonstration de la rationalité de ce réel.” Jbid., 
Pp. 254. 

21 ‘Du moment oi l'on raisonne, on inclut une supposition sur le réel, qui 
est, si l’on s’abstient de toute recherche dans cette ordre d’idées, celle du sens 
commun.” Ibid., p. 697. 

22“ Pouvons-nous vraiment imaginer une quantité dépourvue de qualité?” 
Ibid., p. 691. 

23 “ L’existence du divers constitue une condition essentielle du fonctionnement 
de la raison.” Ibid., p. 93. 

24“ I] est certain . . . que si l’on entend imposer 4 la science un moule fondé 
sur l’expérience seule, le réle qu’y joue la déduction mathématique parait malaisé 


a justifier.” IJbid., p. 190. 
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science—namely, their incommensurable qualities and individual 
movements—is too patent to need emphasis.*° Scientific theories 
which neglect quality and accentuate perdurability remain enig- 
matic when made ancillary to pragmatic considerations. There is 
no enigma if knowledge is viewed as disinterested.*® Scientific 
theories, such as transcend experience and are useless for action, 
derive their supremacy from the satisfaction they afford to the 
demands of pure reason; they are rationalizations of the real, and 
rationalization is identification of diversity. With telling force 
Meyerson applies his formula to the privileged part which ‘ quan- 
tity’ and ‘conservation’ have played in the development of sci- 
ence; he shows that numerical determination and explanation by 
perdurability must be understood as emanating from reason bent 
upon envisaging the diverse as ultimately identical. 

Identification of the diverse—this is what thought does when it 
thinks, not at the behest of experience or practice, but in obedience 
to its own genius. Identity is the incessant care and labor of 
reason-—this is Meyerson’s conclusion, drawn from a detailed study 
of the prodigious efforts of science. Identification being the char- 
acteristic tendency of reason and identity its ideal goal, the protean 
feats of science—atomization, mechanization, substantialization, 





mathematization, and the like—are seen to be at once necessary 
and relevant. ‘ Revolutions’ in science are departures from the 
general tendency of reason, departures which either remain aber- 
rant or become absorbed with theories conforming to the demands 
for identification.2* Such, in brief, is Meyerson’s thesis. 

For this thesis Meyerson finds corroboration from an unexpected 
quarter. Avowing that his investigation has to do not with the 
nature of the real, but with that of human thought interpreting 
the real,** he espies a surprising continuity between primitive mind 

25“ Tl apparait comme tout a fait paradoxal, si l’on considére que cette science 
{la physique] ne vise que I’action, qu’elle mette constamment au premier plan 
la quantité, au détriment de la qualité, alors que c’est celle-ci trés évidemment, 
qui nous intéresse avant l’autre au point de vue de notre bien-étre.” Jbid., p. 603. 

26“ Du moment ot I’on congoit que la raison recherche le rationnel, on ne 
saurait s’étonner qu'elle ait abordé le réel par ot sa satisfaction paraissait offrir 
le moins de difficultés.” Jbid., p. 668. 

27 Ibid., pp. 603, 664, 665. 


28“ Il s’agit toujours des principes, non du réel, mais de la pensée qui le 
Saisit.”’ Ibid., p. 69. 
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and civilized. The discontinuity between the two types of ‘ men- 
tality’, insisted upon by Lévy-Bruhl, is supposed to follow from 
the fact that primitive men think in terms of a “ pre-logical ” 
scheme, the scheme of “ participation”. Participation, flying in 
the face of contradiction, enables the savage to believe that he 
partakes of a nature different from his own; he finds no difficulty, 
for instance, in imagining that he is a red parrot **—that is, in iden- 
tifying himself with something thought of simultaneously as other 
than himself. Far from being pre-logical, Meyerson regards the 
process of primitive reasoning, however absurd the result, as akin 
to our own, for the process is that of identification, the same pro- 
cess by which a modern chemist is led to write down Na + Cl = 
NaCl.*° In this formula the sign of equality never cancels the 
diversity between two states of matter; it is an expression of 
partial identity holding good under certain circumstances. The 
sign of equality, made use of by modern chemistry, by which what 
is qualitatively diverse becomes partially obliterated, issues from 
the same tendency as guides the reasoning of the aborigines. The 
tendency to envisage the diverse as somehow identical, typified for 
the modern mind alike by the algebraic sign and the copula in 
judgment, is present in all thinking however primitive. Always 
and everywhere we are dominated, not to say “tormented ”, by 
this a priori tendency; it is an “ obsession” from which it would 
be vain to free ourselves.** 

If to think is to identify the diverse, a formula which is con- 
tinuous in all its protean expressions, the critique of pure reason 
is already indicated in the very statement of the formula. For 
the formula stipulates a progress from something initial to some- 
thing terminal; the starting-point is diversity and the distant goal 
identity. Such a goal is not only distant, in the sense of being the- 
not-yet-attained, it is essentially unattainable, and in this consists 
its incorrigible paradox.** Between the process of identification, 
which has for its content the diverse, and identity as the ideal con- 


29 [bid., p. 82. 

80 [bid., p. 83. 

81 [bid., p. 670. 

82“ Pour l’identité . . . notre raison cherche, par la science, a la fair prévaloir 


en tout, dans le temps et dans l’espace, tout en sentant fortement que l’entreprise 
Ibid., 


est chimérique, puisque sa réussite entrainerait l’'anéantissement du réel.” 


p. 181. 
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summation, which can have no content if diversity is ultimately 
cancelled, the contradiction is so violent that something akin to 
what Kant designated as a “ transcendental illusion ” must be in- 
voked to explain the persistence with which reason ignores the 
anomaly inherent in it. The illusion of reason, so both Kant and 
Meyerson maintain, lies in the inevitable assumption that reason 
can purge itself of the irrational by which it is conditioned and 
limited. 

Meyerson’s conception of this illusion is more striking than 
Kant’s. The specific forms of it, such as Kant scrutinized in the 
Dialectic, all imply the distinction between analytic and synthetic 
judgments. Rational Psychology, Rational Cosmology, and Ra- 
tional Theology are pseudo-sciences, because the judgments they 
proffer lack reference to sensuous content, the a priori validity 
they boast of being that of analytic propositions which are tauto- 
logous. To acquire the status of genuine sciences their ‘ objects’ 
would have to be other than ‘ pure’ concepts derived from ‘ pure’ 
reason. It is their much vaunted ‘ purity’ which renders inappli- 
cable to them synthetic judgments a priori; the latter are possible 
only within the context of experience of which the ‘ matter’ has a 
nature and origin altogether alien to reason. Pure reason is thus 
self-stultifying; reason’s fertile operations, such as are embodied 
in perceptual and scientific knowledge, are never pure, addressed 
as they are to what is essentially and inherently irrational. Meyer- 
son, who rejects the absoluteness of Kant’s distinction between 
analytic and synthetic judgments, contending that all judgments are 
at once a priori and a posteriori, reveals the illusoriness of pure 
reason in a more radical manner. All reasoning for him is 
bounded by two irrational limits, the initial and the terminal.** 
The characteristic act of thought being that of iderttification, 
the irrational from which it proceeds is the diverse and that 
to which it aspires is an unattainable identity void of content. 
Pure reasoning, if possible, would be downright absurd; for with- 
out the diverse the act of identification could not begin and, with 
identity attained, it would cease altogether. Because of its actual 
impurity scientific reasoning appears to present no anomaly; its 
products are but partial identifications, and these signify presence 


83“ C’est . . . en s’aidant du réel lui-méme pour vaincre le réel, que la raison, 


toujours et partout, cherche a réaliser l’irréalisable.” Jbid., p. 672. 
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of a recalcitrant diversity and absence of complete identity.* 
But neither the presence of the one nor the absence of the other 
homo sapiens can tolerate; irresistible is the illusion to conceive 
of the irrational as ultimately conquerable. 

The recognition of two ‘irrationals’, one inhering in the con- 
tent and the other in the aim of all reasoning, removes at one fell 
swoop the possibility of any assertion enjoying the characteristics 
of universality and necessity. These characteristics could belong 
only to statements of complete identity that extrude the irrational 
proceeding from the diverse; all statements, however, are absurd 
if not viewed as identifications of the diverse.** We can make no 
universal and necessary statements without jumping from the 
frying pan of one irrational into the fire of another. Statements 
of complete identity are impossible; the only statements reason 
can offer are statements of identification from which the diverse 
can never disappear. Such statements Meyerson qualifies as 
plausible. And the ground for so qualifying them appears to be 
of two sorts, one epistemological and the other ontological. What- 
ever satisfies the a priori tendency of reason must be held to be 
epistemologically accredited; the process and the progress of 
knowing are no other than the process and progress of reasoning, 
the supreme norm of which is the principle of identity. But 
though the search for identity is irrational if assumed as attainable, 
what science has achieved as a result of this search is too aston- 
ishing without an ontological basis therefor. Meyerson quotes 
with approval Paul Valéry’s words that man “is absurd in what 
he seeks, he is great in what he finds ”; ** the fact that reason does 
find partial identities permits the plausible inference concerning 
some hidden congruity between the nature of the real and the 
nature of thought. But the irrational which clings to real diversity 
and to ideal identity prevents us from ascribing more than plausi- 
bility to any actual identifications. Only an illusion of reason, 
born of its a priori tendency, leads to the leap from the plausible 
to the universal and necessary. The critic of reason, following its 

84“ La vérité est qu'il y a @ la fois diversité et identité, par le fait qu’il y a 
tdentification.” Ibid., p. 543. 

85“ L’identité n’est jamais exristante, elle est toujours en devenir; elle est la 
fin vers laquelle tend la pensée dans son effort, . . . qui dirige son cheminement.” 


Ibid., p. 542. 
86 Jbid., p. 673. 
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course in the evolution of its products, must needs come to the 
conclusion that the terminus of intellection, if it is not to terminate 
in absurdity, can be nothing else than the plausible. 

In all I have said I have omitted from consideration the principle 
Meyerson opposes to that of rationality. He designates it as 
legality. Those under its sway seek, not to rationalize the real, 
but to legalize it. The interest in law and order, for this is what 
the principle of legality is concerned with, is dictated by the exi- 
gencies of action, and as such belongs to the domain of practical 
rather than to that of theoretical reason. To be sure, rationality 
and legality, one intent upon understanding the real and the other 
upon formulating rules of action, are in science intimately blended ; 
but analysis can separate them, and criticism can discern the dif- 
ferent function of each.** The merit of positivism lies in having 
recognized the distinction between these two principles; but its 
disparagement of hypotheses about the real in favor of descrip- 
tions of its laws Meyerson finds irreconcilable with the methods 
and results of science itself. Science is both rational and legal, 
but the former is historically anterior and logically prior to the 
latter. Meyerson’s criticism of positivism, the importance of 
which he does not underestimate, has an intrinsic value apart from 
its bearing upon his central thesis. His analysis and interpretation 
of the principle of legality may be said to constitute, without over- 
straining the analogy with Kant, a Critique of Practical Reason. 
Further treatment of it is unfortunately precluded by the design of 
this sketch. 

It is only fair to add in conclusion that my interpretation of 
Meyerson’s main position has been influenced by sympathy with it. 
I could not do justice to all the deep arguments upon which it 
rests, many of them, particularly those drawn from mathematics 
and physics, being beyond my comprehension. The arguments 
I have selected are chiefly those which are in harmony with my 
own spontaneous convictions. To allow such harmony to color 
the exposition of another’s doctrine is culpable only if it leads to 
distortion. The reader of Meyerson’s text will find, I hope, that 
I have not been faithless to it, unless all selection be deemed in- 
compatible with fidelity. But if I have not altogether misrepre- 
sented its leading ideas, I may be excused for indicating, in the 


87 Ibid., p. 242, p. 520. 
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briefest fashion possible, some of the reasons for my adherence 
to them. 

Rationalism is perennial and ineradicable—this is what Meyer- 
son maintains with unabated vigor. By rationalism he means (a) 
the recognition of the ubiquity of thought in all knowledge, and 
(6) the assumption of conformity to thought on the part of the 
real we think about. We may distinguish the two aspects by 
calling the first rationalism of method and the second rationalism 
of content. Methodological rationalism is inescapable so long as 
knowing is not the same as ‘ sensing’; this is what knowing would 
become if all thinking were arrested. Metaphysical rationalism, 
which asserts that the nature of the content is fundamentally iden- 
tical with the manner of thinking it, is corrigible by criticism. 
Such criticism may take two forms—(a) thinking itself requires 
a content foreign to it, and (b) to impute to the content a nature 
pertaining to the thought thinking it is an “ obsession ” of reason.** 
This is what I venture to describe as the “ logo-centric predica- 
ment”. The order of things is not the same as the order of ideas; 
the identity of the two orders, demanded by reason, follows only 
if we illicitly convert a cognitive predicament into an ontological 
principle. 

Assertions about the real are plausible but not certain—this is 
a conclusion implied by Meyerson’s critique of metaphysical ra- 
tionalism. Since the content of thought can be shown to have an 
aspect resisting the process of rationalization, our statements con- 
cerning it, however ‘ reasonable’, never lose their tentative char- 
acter. What reason finds cannot coalesce with what reason seeks. 
What it seeks is a real wholly subject to its domination; what it 
finds is a real partly submissive and partly recalcitrant. Our 
hypotheses are plausible if we choose to magnify the limited re- 
sponsiveness of the real to them; but if we dwell upon what stub- 
bornly evades and thwarts our intellectual efforts, the word 
‘ plausible’ acquires a disparaging sense. What is merely plau- 
sible is not sure. What is not sure is problematic. The critic of 
reason, contrasting the absoluteness of its quest with the mere 
plausibility of its achievements, may well conclude that the pro- 
blematic character of the real is indefeasible. The philosophic posi- 


88 [bid., p. 670. 
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tion such a critic is driven to defend I characterize as “ problematic 
realism ”’. 

The anomaly of reason is veiled by its conspicuous results—this 
is patent when we exchange the standpoint of the critic for that of 
the protagonist of a theory. A theory of the real is not presented 
as it originally appears in the brain of its author, full of chinks and 
with ragged edges, but as something continuous and complete, its 
initial looseness refined into consistency and its inchoate tentative- 
ness sublimated into coercion. Meyerson shows how great is the 
divergence between the spontaneous thought of a theory and its 
finished expression. No theory, when taken as the impeccable 
product which the author offers it as being, has thus the appearance 
of mere plausibility; it is launched as an authentic version of the 
real in accord with the exigencies of reason. As such it is vig- 
orously defended. But behind the defense lies the conviction (a) 
that the real is not ultimately problematic, and (b) that the quest 
for a real embodying rationality is not illusory. These twin con- 
victions, the inspirations of every theory, remain but convictions. 
The ideal of rationality is unattainable. Theories, historical or 
extant, produced in behalf of that ideal, are at best approximations 
to it. The decision whether these approximations are remote or 
near is at the mercy of experience and experiment; but never can 
such remoteness or nearness mean anything else than smaller or 
greater plausibility. This situation in which reason finds itself, 
seeking as it does to attain the unattainable, I designate as 
“ stretchable ” goal; it 


‘ 


“elastic”. Reason must always halt at a 
is bent upon a theory of the real which should be and ought to be 
final and conclusive, but any theory it succeeds in propounding is 
subject to movable degrees of plausibility. It belongs to the very 
essence of the plausible never to be absolute. The last word 
neither the real nor reason suffers to be spoken. 

Such in terms of my own is the import of Meyerson’s Critique 
of Pure Reason. If I have reworded its meaning in conformity 
with what I myself believe, let no man censure me with severity. 
It is hyman to seek in the work of an eminent thinker support for 
the philosophy one cherishes. 

J. LOEWENBERG 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA 
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JULIUS BAHNSEN, PHILOSOPHER OF HEROIC 
DESPAIR, 1830-1881 


HE fate of Julius Bahnsen is a strange paradox in philosophic 

history. Although one of the most original and interesting 
thinkers in modern philosophy, he was condemned to spend his 
maturest years as a schoolteacher in the hindmost part of 
Pomerania, almost unknown, and even today he is not much more 
than a name, thought of (if at all) in connection with the history 
of nineteenth-century pessimism. 

Three factors are involved in the estimation of his personality 
and philosophy and in the reasons for his isolation. 

Philosophy was to Bahnsen not merely a system of intellectual 
convictions, construed by analytical abstraction and concerned with 
logical consistency. Philosophy was to him rather an attitude of 
faith, practical ethics, bound up with man’s elemental emotions and 
having direct life-significance. His own philosophic orientation 
was determined throughout by the deepest and most intimate 
sources of his being. The high moral pathos of his argument, the 
rhythmic intensity and the individual character of his idiom, are 
striking indications of the significant extent to which his entire 
personality entered into his work. Ideas possessed personal values 
for him. However, the passion with which he fought for his per- 
suasions involved him in constant controversies, carried on in a 
brilliant, yet extremely polemical manner. Everywhere he takes 
the position of a fighter, now assailing with fast rapier-thrusts, 
now defending with passionate counter-attacks, always disputa- 
tious. Indeed, the entire form of his presentation received its 
stamp from the controversies carried on against von Hartmann, 
Volkelt and others. His heated and militant tone has irritated 
many critics and has doubtless been a strong factor contributing 
toward the inadequate consideration that his system has received. 

Another difficulty was offered by an unusual style. Bahnsen 
possessed a rich and bizarre imagination, and it found expression 
ina literary form colored with a kaleidoscope of similes and meta- 
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phors. With the exception of George Santayana, we know of no 
thinker who clothes his ideas in so many figures of speech. His 
philosophic idiom consists for the most part of strong, sparkling 
epithets and of striking and involved analogies. Problems are 
anthropomorphized, appear arrayed in armor and fitted with 
spears ; intense metaphors serve to keep the emotional tension high 
throughout a vivid and colorful fray. So that (as sometimes in 
the case of Santayana) unless one knows, to begin with, what the 
argument is about, one may be left wondering what specific point 
is under discussion. There are two further difficulties with Bahn- 
sen’s style. He employs a great many Latinisms and his sentences 
are very long and involved. No sooner is an idea introduced than 
it is qualified by another (sometimes placed in parenthesis), the 
latter in turn by some other and so on. One sentence often con- 
tains a wealth of deep and original reflections, but the problem is 
not infrequently lost in a welter of parenthetical digressions. 

Finally there is the unique character of Bahnsen’s philosophy. 
His Realdialektik assails the law of contradiction and the principle 
of the excluded middle, claiming that reality is throughout con- 
tradictory. It is an attack on long-established logical principles 
issued to an age nurtured on Hegelian panlogism. The strong 
temptation has generally been to dismiss this challenge without 
close examination, as a logical monstrosity. Equally antipathetic 
were the ethical consequences of this logic. Combining the con- 
tradictory aspects of Hegel’s dialectic with the pessimistic elements 
of Schopenhauer’s voluntarism, Bahnsen’s system represents the 
first thoroughgoing pessimism in the history of thought. If 
Schopenhauer, von Hartmann, Mainlander and other pessimists 
ultimately offered ‘solutions’ in one form or another, Bahnsen 
teaches, practically, the inevitability of suffering throughout time 
and, theoretically, the impossibility of a logical grasp of nature. 
The difficulties that beset the infiltration of pessimistic philosophies 
had been powerful enough to prevent Schopenhauer’s recognition 
for almost forty years. And Bahnsen wrote at a time when Hart- 
mann’s pessimism, which called for an active enjoyment of life 
and left the far-off future to trouble itself with the annihilation of 
the world, had gained wide popularity. 
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I 


Before proceeding to the exposition of the Realdialektik, some- 
thing ought to be told about the ironic fortune that pursued Julius 
Bahnsen in his life." 

The intellectual milieu in which he awoke to critical selfcon- 
sciousness was dominated by the stimulating currents of the forties, 
This period witnessed the germination and ripening of the forces 
that attacked and temporarily dismembered orthodoxy in its meta- 
physical Hegelian garb as well as in its reactionary political form. 
The decade saw the appearance of the HALLIscCHE JAHRBUCHER, 
the organ of the Hegelian left wing, and of Feuerbach’s Essence 
of Christianity, a colorful plea for a humanistic religion. This 
was also the time when Marx and Engels issued their pungent 
political manifesto. The period was permeated by a spirit of 
scepticism in theology, and of antagonism toward the pale abstrac- 
tions of the Hegelians, and by a challenging attitude directed 
against the current conservative doctrines of the political econ- 
omists. These were the turbulent waters that played about the 
young Bahnsen. They suited his critical-sceptical temperament 
and he was glad to swim in them. At first he was strongly gripped 
by the revolutionary political waves of the forties. But an in- 
herently strong individualism soon led him to translate the acrid 
criticism levelled by the social radicals against the exploitations of 
a particular economic class into a fiery individualistic protest 
against the suppressive and choking attitude of a general bourgeois 
psychology. Personal mishaps and his academic failures produced 
in Bahnsen the feeling that he was a “ marked man”, an outcast, 
the natural enemy of the compact majority and its “ moderate dis- 
cretions”. He struggled hard (and of course in vain) to reveal 
the insincere tactics he met with in the academic life, to pierce 
through the quiet intrigues and smooth hypocrisies of those dis- 
creet “gentlemen and scholars” who smile affably while they 
strike, and simulate a well-disposed attitude while they destroy. 
He had an unusual sense for unequivocal sincerity. And though 

1 Compare the sympathetic introduction of Rudolf Louis in his edition of 
Bahnsen’s posthumous autobiography Wie ich Wurde Was ich Ward (Mimchen 
and Leipzig, 1905), quoted here as Autobiographie. The autobiography has been 


reedited by A. Ruest and reprinted by A. Barth, Leipzig, in connection with the 
celebration of the centenary of Bahnsen’s birth, two years ago. 
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he was continually subjected to social and economic ostracism from 
a milieu in which such transparent honesty was regarded as “ not 
well taken ”, he was not discouraged. “ And if my friends refused 
to listen to me, then the walls had to hear me or the stones in the 
fields and the trees of the forests.” 

Julius Bahnsen was born on March 30, 1830, in Tondern Schles- 
wig, into a family of Frisian and Old-Saxon ancestry. His 
mother died shortly after giving birth and left the boy to a lone- 
some and saddened childhood. When he grew up, he was sent 
to the Gymnasium, and there he first came into contact with the 
prevailing critical currents. The year 1847 he designated as the 
time of his awakening to independent thinking. The idea that man 
is only “a selfconscious nothing” then suggested itself to him.? 
In the fall of 1848 he entered the university of Kiel, but the war 
of 1848-50, which involved Schleswig, interrupted his studies. 
He enlisted and served for eighteen months.* The following two 
years (1851-53) he spent at the university of Tubingen. He had 
originally intended to enter the theologic profession, but the read- 
ing of Feuerbach and Ruge and early leanings toward an anti- 
theologic nihilism had soon led him to abandon this project, and 
instead he made philosophy his main study at Tubingen. Here 
Vischer, the renowned philosopher and lecturer on esthetics, 
exerted the greatest personal influence upon him; but it was Reiff 
who introduced him to the general problems of philosophy, and it 
was through him that Bahnsen first heard of Schopenhauer.* 

During his four semesters at Tubingen, Bahnsen did not attend 





any of the lectures of I. H. Fichte—although he was the dean 


under whom Bahnsen was to take the degree—for the reason that 
he felt repulsed by Fichte’s theistically-colored idealism. Time 


2 From his reading in Trendelenburg during his university studies he remem- 
bered but one piquant sentence: there are negative minds whose thought-ap- 
paratus always tends toward negative conclusions. Bahnsen adds that from 
early youth on he listened with a receptive ear to everything which served 
critical dissolution. Autobiographie, p. 106. 

$It is interesting to note that the three leading Schopenhauerian pessimists, 
Hartmann, Mainlander, and Bahnsen, voluntarily enlisted in the army and all 
for the same reason: to discipline and strengthen body and spirit—in behalf of 
the battle for Nirvana! 

* Reiff's System der Willensbestimmungen presented a voluntaristic meta- 


physics without pessimistic implications. 
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and again, such intellectual honesty, such disregard for ‘ diplo- 
macy ’, became the source of academic setbacks. He himself chose 
the subject for his dissertation, which was “an attempt to analyze 
genetically, according to the presuppositions of scientific psy- 
chology, the doctrines with regard to the basic esthetic cate- 
gories”.® Vischer’s comment on it was that although the work 
fails to ground the idea of the beautiful on a new principle, it dis- 
closes, on the other hand, a wealth of deep and fruitful insights 
and an astonishing maturity of thought for a man of twenty- 
three. 

All through his life Bahnsen regarded himself as a disciple of 
Schopenhauer. In the year 1856, he called on the master. “I 
went away conscious that I had seen not only a genius of ideas, 
but also a character of the most genuine sublimity . . . I felt my- 
self . . . transported into a new existence. Francis of Assisi 
and the other heroes of asceticism had become my ideals.” *® Four- 
teen months later he saw Schopenhauer again. In the meantime 
he had read and studied “ every line” of the revered teacher, and 
Schopenhauer now honored his new follower by ranking him with 
the “ apostle ” Frauenstadt. 

Bahnsen’s autobiography contains a heading, On a lost watch 
(“ Auf verlorenem Posten”), and begins: “ The longer I live, the 
more I feel that the simplest formula for the constancy of my fate 
is: On a lost watch”. He goes on to tell how in life and in 
thought he seemed constantly misplaced. When in the fifties ma- 
terialism came into vogue, he had long ago passed it; and when in 
the sixties Schopenhauer became the fashion, Hartmann’s diplo- 
matic pessimism deprived him of deserved recognition. The age 
which was acclaiming pessimism would know nothing of one who 
represented it clearly and intransigently. This condition was 
partly responsible for his failure to obtain a university chair; and, 
despite all efforts, he was compelled to spend his best years teach- 
ing elementary subject-matter in a small provincial town. A 
creative, original and dynamic personality was thus forced to ex- 
pend his exuberant enthusiasm, his astounding energy and vitality, 
in the petty bickerings of provincial politics and in disciplining 
hardheaded Pomeranian youngsters. 


5 The work seems to be lost. 
6 Autobiographie, p. 47. 
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Added to this, Bahnsen suffered in his private life from loneli- 
ness and from an ill-considered marriage. It was one of his 
deepest yearnings to establish a peaceful and harmonious house- 
hold. This wish was not to be fulfilled. He was first married to 
a congenial and intelligent woman, but death took her from him 
only one year after their union. A second marriage proved in 
every respect a sad disappointment. On December 7, 1881, Julius 
Bahnsen died, only 51 years old, of what at first seemed a light case 
of diphtheria. He summarized his life in a self-chosen epitaph: 


Vita mea irritus labor. 
II 


The leading idea of Bahnsen’s system, the key to his meta- 
physics, ethics, and esthetics, is the principle of ‘ Realdialektik’.* 
Its fundamental thesis states that the principle of contradiction is 
a predicate of existence, where existence comprises both the field 
of knowledge and that of nature. The term ‘ Realdialektik’ is 
employed in conscious opposition to Hegel’s ‘ verbal’ dialectic. 
“ Dialektik’” here signifies contradiction barring the possibility of 
a reconciling ‘synthesis’. ‘ Real’ indicates that this dialectic or 
contradiction has direct and full applicability to nature or reality. 
Hegel’s conciliatory dialectic, Bahnsen claims, is only verbal. It 
can have no relevance to an existence the essence of which is not 
harmonious but antithetical. Kant distinguished between logical 
contradictions and existential oppositions, and showed that they 
may exist side by side; he also regarded antinomies as due to the 
specific nature of our thinking and as not being true of objects. 
The daring and startling claims of the Realdialektik are that con- 
tradictions embrace both the phenomenology of the spirit and that 
of nature, and that each individual element harbors opposing 
properties within itself ; in other words, that everything in nature 
is permeated with antinomies, is split and divided against itself.* 

Although all of Bahnsen’s writings are more or less concerned 
with clarifying this idea, there is nowhere a rigorous proof offered. 
He points out the difficulty in the attempt at a logical exposition 

7 The most detailed exposition of this concept is found in Bahnsen’s main work, 
Der Widerspruch im Wissen und Wesen der Welt, Princip und Einzelbewihrung 
der Realdialektik, 2 Bde., Leipzig, 1882. Here quoted as Realdialektik. 

8 Realdialektik, Vol. I, pp. 62, 155; Vol. II, pp. 452 ff. 
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and justification of an anti-logical principle. Moreover, the source 
of the Realdialektik is the insight that the nature of the world 
offers a riddle that we must despair of solving by means of logical 
categories. And Bahnsen calls on our intuitive faculties to bridge 
the gap between the world of the will and the world of knowledge. 
But though irrefutable reasons may be lacking, we may yet be 
convinced by undeniable facts.° Unfortunately, the illustrative 
facts adduced are few, scattered, and not always relevant. More- 
over, he does not clearly distinguish between logical contradictions, 
metaphysical antinomies and existential oppositions; and though 
his term ‘ Realdialektik’ is supposed to include them all, the illus- 
trations offered apply primarily to the last only. 

The realdialectic phenomenon which Bahnsen stresses most of 
all is that of selfconsciousness. Its simplest form already discloses 
the union of opposites, a subject and an object. While the ego 
wills, it is at the same time the product of willing; it continually 
undergoes development and yet always retains its identity; it wills 
and it knows; it flees from the grasp of thought and yet is alone 
capable of awareness. What was for Schopenhauer a ‘ miracle’ 
(that the self is both subject and object) the Realdialektik calls 
the most fundamental antinomy of life. Throughout Bahnsen’s 
writings we find references to other realdialectic phenomena in 
various fields, ranging from epistemology and physics to psycho- 
logy and metaphysics. In epistemology we have the paradoxical 
situation that an object, to be known, has to be beyond the know- 
ledge-sphere and yet it must at the same time be in it. The play 
of physical forces is based on the law of action and reaction, and 
reveals that no force can exist unless it be resisted by some other 
force. Further examples of inseparable physical oppositions are 
the phenomena of polarity, of centripetal and centrifugal gravity, 
and of ebb and flow. Biological life and growth are conditioned 
by the constant dying and shedding of tissues. All genuine ethics 
combines self-assertion and self-negation. We are reminded of 
the legal dictum: summa jus, summa injuria. The possibility of 
progress presupposes the inadequacy of a particular existing situa- 
tion. Bahnsen points to the psychological fact that our brain 
functions momentarily better in periods of mental exhaustion and 


® Realdialektik, Vol. 1, pp. 8, 97, 26, 45. 
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calls attention to the proverbial desire for knowledge, a desire 
which increases with every acquisition of knowledge. Metaphysi- 
cally, we are faced by similar complementary diremptions. The 
more we insist on change and difference, the more we imply a 
certain actual persistence and identity. Causality (as Kant has 
shown) rests on a united opposition: the cause must contain the 
effect and yet be different from it. Similarly, the world contains 
both chance and necessity, matter and mind, law and contingency, 
etc.*® 

The basis for the contradictory nature of all existence Bahnsen 
places in the Will. The thesis that a blind will makes for the ir- 
rationality of existence had already been maintained by Schopen- 
hauer. But his introduction of the Platonic Ideas and the power 
he bestowed on the intellect brought some order and reason into 
a wilful regime. Bahnsen’s will, on the other hand, is and remains 
uncompromisingly irrational, admitting no logical monitor to inter- 
fere with its activities. The whole realm of existence is the ex- 
clusive manifestation of its capriciousness. Now the will too is 
subject to the universal principle of Realdialektik, and this means 
that it is also ontologically split and self-divided. Thus at no stage 


e 


does the will appear as a single or unified entity; its “ self-division 
is a parte ante and a parte post equally eternal”. In other words, 
contradictions inhere in the pure will, before and aside from its 
self-contradictory content. A contradictory dialectic is thereby 
placed into the heart of the cosmic process. Bahnsen regards this 
dialectic as a characteristic of both the world of existence and the 


world of essence, as the “absolute inner content of being”. If 
Hartmann weds his empty and yearning will to the idea, thereby 
endowing the will with a logical content, Bahnsen, barring such 
liaison and insisting on the will’s supreme independence, points to 
the motivating element of its own nature as the will’s only and 
proper content. Lacking thus any logical entrails, the will ex- 
presses its realdialectic idiosyncrasy (already made familiar by 
Schopenhauer) in that it finds peace only through the unrest of a 
striving that continues eternally in spite of all failures.‘ The will 

10Zur Philosophie der Geschichte, Berlin, 1872, pp. 27, 43. Hereafter quoted 
as Philosophiegeschichte. Realdialektik, Vol. 1, pp. 37, 50, 93, 113; Vol. II, 
PP. 7 11., 20, 59, 62, 65, 82, 84, 194, 464 ff., and passim. 

11 Realdialektik, Vol. I, pp. 46, 51, 245, 291; Philosophiegeschichte, p. 2. 
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wants (rest) what it does not want (to will). Cursed with dis- 
sension, it constantly tears at itself by forever reaching out from 
every here and now to some distant there and then. 

The metaphysical collision between the realdialectic jaws of the 
will, by which the objective world of reality is constituted, also 
appears in the psychological conflicts between divergent desires 
and motives within the same organic individual appearance.’ 
There arises the problem of the relation of the universal will 
and its particular manifestations. Throughout, Bahnsen inveighs 
against any form of pantheism and stoutly defends an individual- 
istic pluralism. He rejects Schopenhauer’s epistemology and holds 
that space, time and causality, change and becoming and hence in- 
dividual existence, are not alone real, but are the sole reality. 
Only if we consider time and space real can we explain willing (a 
temporal process) and the existence of plurality. /ndividual wills 
alone exist (Bahnsen calls them Henaden, or ultimate will-atoms). 
They have eternal ontological status and, in consonance with their 
realdialectic nature, are forever at war with one another. But 
while he holds to the substantiality of individual wills, Bahnsen 
(true to his principle of polarity) at the same time speaks of a 
universal will. The relation between the two he does not make 
clear. Sometimes he seems to regard the Henaden, at other times 
the will, as the primary reality. That is, he swerves between a 
pluralism and a monism."* 


Ill 


This metaphysics appears to imply a sweeping and unmitigated 
pessimism. A world whose essence is a blind and split will, which 
manifests itself in irrational self-tearing individuals, having an 
eternal ontological subsistence, leaves no opening for a ray of 
reason, contains no moment of respite, offers no avenue of escape 
and no possibility of salvation. To begin with, we have all the 
dreary aspects of Schopenhauer’s “ worst of worlds”. Due to the 

12 Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan is cited as experiencing in his breast 
such tearing self-discord : 


Wider sinem willen kriegete er, 
er gerte wider siner ger, 
er wolte dar und wolte dan. 


13 Realdialektik, Vol. Il, pp. 70, 80, 102 ff., 169, 429, 446. 
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will, there is the same curse of restless activity and desire without 
possible repose and satisfaction, the same struggle and eternal 
denial to our cherished yearnings. But Bahnsen’s pessimism goes 
further yet. Schopenhauer’s will, though blind, acts in part as if 
it were intelligent. It appears in a number of ordered objectifi- 
cations and in the last event produces an intelligent offspring. 
Bahnsen’s world knows no such power that might revolt against 
the erratic reign of the will and bring peace to the suffering sub- 
jects. Here the irrational ruler is and remains unrivalled. More- 
over, owing to its realdialectic character the will desires both to 
will and not to will, and this inseparable opposition of its nature 
prevents it from radically and effectively denying or affirming 
itself. “‘ The conclusion of the Realdialektik is: ‘ It does not suf- 
fice’ either for complete annihilation or for full satisfaction. The 
child of Gaa is born between heaven and hell, now ready to camp 
with the lightshunning creatures of the Chthonic darkness, now 
ready to flutter upwards to the heights of splendor.” It is this 
standing between two worlds, this hovering and swinging between 
two extremes and never reaching an equilibrium, that makes for 
man’s eternal disharmony. Bahnsen translates Plato’s metaphysi- 
cal utterance, that we are as much as we are not, into ethics. We 
‘participate’ sufficiently in the realm of values to have a great 
yearning for it, and this realm is metaphysically so far removed 
from us that our longings remain forever unappeased. The sphere 
of values and the sphere of existence are necessarily distinct, al- 
though they always imply and point to each other. The tragedy of 
man consists precisely in that his world is neither clearly monistic 
nor sharply dualistic. This double-edged formula seals a con- 
sistent pessimism. It denies the possibility of a whole-hearted 
affirmation or negation of the will to live, deprives man of the hope 
of finding happiness in an active life or peace in a Nirvana-state, 
forces him out into a disconsolate Ahasuerus-eternity. For the 
particular individual this dualism spells inevitable tragedy. For 
tragedy arises from the desire to do two things while being able 
to do only one.‘* Bahnsen’s will knows no thesis and synthesis but 


“ 


14 Bahnsen quotes Riidiger in the Niebelungenlied as expressing the “ Urwort” 


of all tragedy: 
Swelhes ich nu laze unt das ander began, 
so han ich boesliche un vil uebel getan: 


laz aber ich sie beide, mich schendet elliu diet. 
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only an antithesis, no ‘idea’ to plan a purposeful evolutionary 
process. It knows only an endless self-masochism and torture. 
(“In ewiger Selbstentzweiung zu endloser Qual an sich selber 
zerrend.” )*§ 

Among the powers attributed to man by the classical tradition 
in philosophy is the possibility of comprehending nature’s processes 
by means of thought. If man fails in other (practical) pursuits, 
he can always gain peace and maintain his dignity through this in- 
tellectual vision. The Realdialektik challenges this claim as well. 

Since the structure of existence is dialectic, the canons of formal 
logic cannot be adequate for a conceptual grasp of it..* lHegel’s 
dialectic was a method for describing the development of the 
logical idea only, and not of empirical existence. Moreover, this 
metaphysics attempted a violent construction of reality by means 
of ghostly concepts, and, in the attempt to establish one and the 
same law for both being and thinking, it ignored the limitations of 
the former in its blind worship of a faultless panlogistic order. 
Actually, however, existence is characterized by contradictions, 
and since logical categories necessarily exclude such, logic is for- 
ever destined to failure in its attempt to express the nature of 
being. It follows further that thought stands in contradiction to 
itself. In its search for truth it must—if it is to formulate the 
nature of an antinomical reality—become untrue to its own law. 
The adjustment of logical thinking to anti-logical existence is 
impossible. In this way Bahnsen bars the temple which had 
hitherto been held open as the last refuge of “a free man’s wor- 
ship ”.** 

A realdialectic metaphysics is necessarily pledged to a sceptical 
philosophy of history. In an early and special treatise Bahnsen 
marshals inductive and deductive arguments against the evolu- 
tionary and teleological optimism of Hegel and Hartmann."* 

15 Das Tragische als Weltgesetz, Lauenburg i. P., 1877, reprinted by A. 
Barth, Leipzig, 1930. Realdialektik, Vol. 1, pp. 177, 211 f., 9; Vol. II, pp. 211 f., 
359f., 401, 328, 482, 236; Pessimistenbrevier, (anonymous), Berlin, 2 Aufl, 
1881, p. 101 and passim; Autobiographie, pp. 174-5 ; Philosophiegeschichte, p. 14. 

16 The claim is not that the principle of Realdialektik applies to logic. The 
intactness of the logical relation of concepts to each other remains. Cf. Real- 
dialektik, Vol. I, pp. 63 f., 203. 

17 Realdialektik, Vol. I, pp. 198, 13, 202-3. 

18 Zur Philosophie der Geschichte, op. cit. 
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As we have seen, the sole reality in Bahnsen’s world is a plurality 
of individual wills. But unlike the monads of Leibniz these 
Henaden are not windowless, and their preéstablished course is not 
one of harmony but of discord, for they are constantly and openly 
at war with one another as well as within themselves. This eternal 
inter- and intra-individual masochism is the sole subject-matter of 
a circular world-process, constitutes the only ‘ progress’ there is. 
In striking and strong locutions Bahnsen assails panlogistic his- 
toricism and asks how Hegel’s ‘ idea’ or Hartmann’s all-wise Un- 
conscious can be reconciled with historical ‘errors’ such as the 
caput mortuum of old India and the extinction of races. “ Shall 
we regard these as reservoirs of the world-spirit, which the latter 
uses as a temporary lodging, before entering his headquarters 
with all the troops?” And Bahnsen continues by pointing out the 
methodological advantage of his own principle. On the basis of 
its Janus-character the Realdialektik can explain both purpose and 
haphazardness in history. On the other hand, Hegel’s panlogism, 


‘ 


if strictly interpreted, offers “no asylum for lawless vagabonds 
(sinners against the logical order), no free playground granted by 
the master of the world in his good humor to each of these kobolds, 
where they might have the privilege of moving about and of en- 
joying themselves in a manner unrelated to the rational world- 
purpose—until their day also came and the broomstick of the court- 
master would sweep them out into the sanctum”. Bahnsen’s 
protest is against a forceful reading of plan and logic into historical 
events. The path of history is not marked out by logical categories 
but stained with bloodclots drawn by the realdialectic sword. His- 
tory, too, in spite of Hegel and Marx, cannot get beyond the 
antithesis. The grave of every world-period is the certain berth of 
a new sepulchre.*® 

Bahnsen’s pessimism embraces existence and knowledge, the 
world and the individual. The axis of the world is pain and it is 
turned by the inexhaustible energy issuing from the dark 
‘Mothers’ of the underworld.”° His eschatology offers no escape 
from the tortures inflicted on us by others and by ourselves. 
Neither can suicide liberate us, for after death the individual be- 

19 Geschichtsphilosophie, pp. 38, 45, 70 ff., 84. 

20 Das Tragische als Weltgesetz, op. cit., pp. 52 f. 
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comes what it was before: an invisible act of the will, which re- 
quires but the occasion of a new impulse to become visible again. 
Life is thus a painful perpetuum mobile. Through the whole 
world stalks a never-ending discord, for the will carries the roots 
of dissatisfaction in its breast through all eternity. Theoretically, 
too, the way is barred; for all our knowledge turns about in a 
circle of contradictions. And to the spinozist’s consolation that 
peace may be gained by a realization of the necessity of the world’s 
process Bahnsen retorts passionately : “‘ The inability to resign one- 
self to the necessary order, is also a necessity and the pain is on that 
account no less!” Bahnsen’s pessimism seems absolute.** 


IV 


Curiously enough, however, the very principle of Realdialektik, 
by virtue of its insistence on the polar nature of all existence, 
pledges Bahnsen to admit the existence of some reason as well as 
of some values in the universe. He is aware of the logical con- 
sideration that the universe cannot be condemned as a whole, that 
the absence of an objective standard makes an absolute or univer- 
sal pessimism impossible. To begin with, he makes the purely 
formal admission that a certain regularity does exist, namely the 
regularity of contradiction, in that the contradictory will retains 
its identity.2* Furthermore, he realizes that what is altogether 
contradictory is meaningless or unthinkable, and he indicates that 
to some extent experience must be regarded as having order. He 
finds that within the split individual object each half pursues a 
logical course and that the only contradiction that exists is that 
between the two halves. It is this “ partial logic” that explains 
the existing limited adaptability of thought to reality. He also 
grants that, in some instances, the dialectic of nature allows for 
some good to enter into an evil world.” 

Bahnsen speaks of man’s innate love of life. It makes itself 
felt even in the dreary consequences of the Realdialektik. At least 

21 Realdialektik, Vol. Il, pp. 494, 425, 78. 

22 Pessimisten-Brevier, p. 247; Philosophiegeschichte, p. 67. 

23 Realdialektik, Vol. I, pp. 167-8, 194, 356, 151-2; Vol. II, pp. ii, ix, 84, 482; 
Pessimistenbrevier, pp. 247, 199. In the preface to the second volume of the 


Realdialektik Bahnsen professes only a scepticism with regard to finding logical 
categories adequate for a description of natural phenomena. 
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in one instance Bahnsen points to a definite avenue of escape— 
namely, through humor. In humor the intellect for once is lib- 
erated from the sinister power of the will; and with a mighty 
effort it swings itself up into the sphere of the pure spirit—and 
laughs. It is not the laughter of Democritus born out of a glad 
acceptance of the inevitable, but the laughter of a realdialectic 
spirit standing on its own shoulders, observing the deep tragedy 
below, and for the moment free to observe it. Here Bahnsen, 
perhaps unintentionally, pays tribute to Hegel. The Weltgeist 
appears as the beacon-light, which in moments is able to pierce 
through the darkness of the will. 

But it is more through the practical implications which Bahnsen 
draws from his philosophy that his pessimism loses something of its 
sting. Although he does not admit the possibility of a radical 
solution, he reminds us that man can still save his dignity by a 
heroic and stoic acceptance of the inescapable. “Ich denk’ als 


Manner tragen wir auch dies. . He condemns as futile all 
the escapes which Schopenhauer proposed, and turns in particular 
against the romantic idealists who persist in sighing and yearning 
for objects that lie beyond their grasp. This only leads to a 
futile sentimentality and to an enervating Weltschmerz. And in 
contrast to all previous pessimisms (except the lusty brand offered 
by Hartmann), the Realdialektik urges the abandonment of quiet- 
ism. Man finds things not as he would like them to be, and al- 
though he is in no position to alter the situation, he has nevertheless 
a desire to do something about it. Herein lies the practical and 
realdialectic justification of an active life. “‘ What in all the 
world”, Bahnsen calls out, “has courage to do with hope?” ** 


to be sure, not with 





Emphatically affirming the will to live 
Nietzsche’s Dionysian joy in existence, but because he believes the 
denial of the will to be an impossibility—Bahnsen the ‘ dysangelist ’ 
is found at the end of his road battling for the same flag that the 
life-drunken chanter of the superman has sworn by, but with the 
difference that Bahnsen is fighting for a flag that he knows is 
doomed to eternal defeat. 

Although Bahnsen regarded himself as a follower of Schopen- 


24 Bahnsen’s discussion of humor is found in Das Tragische als Weltgesetz, 
op. cit.; Realdialektik, Vol. 1, pp. 211, 3; Autobtographie, p. 180. 
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hauer, actually (as we have already indicated) few Schopenhauerian 
planks appear in the Realdialektik. A transcendental realism with 
regard to time, space and causality and a pluralism replace Schopen- 
hauer’s subjectivism in epistemology and his pantheism. The 
teleological objectifications of Schopenhauer’s will, the Platonic 
Ideas, and finally the solutions through art, contemplation, love and 
asceticism, which blunted the edge of Schopenhauer’s pessimism, 
are all rejected by Bahnsen.** 

Even looser bonds exist between Bahnsen and Eduard von 
Hartmann. To be sure, both thinkers attempted an amalgamation 
of Schopenhauer’s and Hegel’s philosophies; however, Bahnsen 
accepts in both what Hartmann rejects (Schopenhauer’s irration- 
alism and Hegel’s dialectic of “ negativity”) and rejects in both 
what Hartmann accepts (the lc,ical elements) .*° 

It thus becomes clear that Bahnsen represents the direct antipode 
to Hegel. The Realdialektik opposes Hegel’s verbal dialectic. 
Panlogism is replaced by a double legislature for being and thought. 
For Hegel the illogical and the principle of contradiction are only 
transitional moments from the logical (thesis) to the logical 
(synthesis). For Bahnsen the logical serves only as a transitional 
moment from the alogical to the illogical.** Finally Bahnsen 
eschews Hegel’s evolutionism, pantheism and optimism. 

Both the manner and matter of Bahnsen’s philosophy invite 

25 Realdialektik, Vol. Il, pp. 105, 169, 429 and passim. Bahnsen is at one 
with Schopenhauer in affirming the primacy of the will and in regarding the 
intellect only as its efflorescence. He also holds to Schopenhauer’s idea that 
character is immutable and that man is determined in operari but free in esse. 
Cf. Realdialektik, Vol. 11, “ Moirologischer Anhang”. The struggle for ex- 
istence in nature was for Schopenhauer also a revelation of the will’s “ self- 
dissension ” (“‘ Entzweiung mit sich selber"). Cf. Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung, 3 Aufi., Vol. I, p. 175. 

26 Bahnsen and Hartmann, diametrically opposed in character and temperament 
as well, stood at one time on friendly footing with each other. Further per- 
sonal contact, however, (at Driburg in 1872 and 1873) brought about differences 
rather than agreements. That Hartmann’s dexterity and virtuosity in presenting 
ideas (mostly of others) should be evaluated highly, while his own original in- 
sights should be ignored, was a source of bitterness to the older man. Cf. R. 
Louis in Autobiographie. 

27 Originally, Bahnsen holds, the metaphysical Ens had nothing to do with 
reason, was alogical. But since man has acquired “ the norm of a logical scheme 


(as a secondary product of the will) ”, the alogical had to appear, when measured 
in its terms, as antilogical. Cf. Realdialektik, Vol. I, p. 203. 
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criticism. But in what terms can such critique be stated? It is 
the aim of the realdialectic principle to reveal the impotence of 
logical method. Bahnsen himself takes recourse to analogy and 
metaphor, calling on his reader to use his imagination and to trust 
his intuition. And suppose it could be logically demonstrated that 
inconsistencies exist in Bahnsen’s system? The Realdialektik 
might very well welcome such proof as an illustration of its very 
principle; it would be (as said) acting in the spirit of the Real- 
dialektik to challenge its contentions. And if space permitted, the 
attempt might be made to elaborate the following difficulties, which 
can here only be stated. How reconcile the substantiality of the 
Henaden with that of the universal will? How account for the 


origin and development of consciousness and of a “ partial logic ’ 
in a world ruled from the beginning by an alogical will? The 
Realdialektik, as was pointed out before, fails to draw clear dis- 
tinctions between contradictions, antinomies, and oppositions, and 
neglects to show the respective fields each applies to. With regard 
to contradictions it may be said that they can exist only in the 
domain of formal logic and that it is meaningless to speak of 
things or objects as such being contradictory. The challenge 
seems, however, not to be directed against the principle of contra- 
diction but primarily against the applicability of the principle of 
the excluded middle to existence. Bahnsen’s more persistent claim 
is that the nature of actual existence is polar, that objects and 
events conflict with one another and (since they possess opposed 
properties) also with themselves, and that existence therefore 
eludes being grasped by formal logic. He raises here an important 
logical question which we cannot go into at this point. But it 
should be noted that even though this contention be granted it 
does not pledge one to his pessimism. For in spite of the Schopen- 
hauerian attempt to show a bond between irrationalism and pes- 
simism, it may be questioned whether happiness is necessarily con- 
ditioned by logical knowing. And though it may be true that 
every event in the universe is conditioned by a force opposing it, 
the fact remains that actions, movements and the like (‘ progress ’ 
in a certain sense) exist. Though we may not be getting any- 
where, some satisfaction may yet be derived from the effort itself. 


Nevertheless, however valid the criticisms that have been levelled 


25 
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against Bahnsen may be, one should beware of following in Hart- 
mann’s steps and dismissing him on the sole ground that his sys- 
tem lacks consistency. How many systems in the history of 
philosophy are generally regarded as altogether consistent or 
‘tenable’? The classical philosophers are held in high esteem, 
not because we have accepted and swallowed their entire systems, 
but mainly because of their partial insights and stimulating sug- 
gestions. Seen in this light, the very demerits of Bahnsen’s phi- 
losophy become virtues. 

In the Realdialektik we possess a work of profound apercus, of 
fearless and trenchant criticism, and a thought-provoking discus- 
sion of ultimate issues. Philosophy also owes to Bahnsen the most 
forceful statement of the irremovable objective antinomy of life: 
the necessary opposition between value and existence or the value- 
dualism of reality. And the point that the universe contains both 
matter and mind, necessity and freedom, law and chance, may 
prove to be an Ariadne-thread through the labyrinths of metaphysi- 
cal discussion and strife of systems. And those who suspect in the 
widespread Hegel-renaissance of today an attempt to cloud eco- 
nomic and intellectual issues by a concealed theology will find that 
their presumptions have been anticipated to some extent by Julius 
Bahnsen, next to Karl Marx the most clearcut anti-Hegelian of 
the nineteenth century. 

With the exception of Johannes Volkelt, no academic thinker 
has ever made a serious attempt to do justice to Julius Bahnsen, 
the most original of Schopenhauer’s followers. It is time that 
academic philosophy opened its doors to a highly interesting sys- 
tem, even though its arguments may not be close and logic-knit 
throughout, especially since the leading ideas of two noted con- 
temporary philosophers touch on the problem fundamental to his 
thought.** 

Harry SLOCHOWER 

BrooKLYN COLLEGE 

28 The reference is to Nicolai Hartmann’s doctrine of Aporien (Cf. his 


Grundziige einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis) and to Morris R. Cohen’s prin- 
ciple of polarity (Cf. Reason and Nature, New York, 1931). 
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SOME OF MALEBRANCHE’S REACTIONS TO SPINOZA 
AS REVEALED IN HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
DOURTOUS DE MAIRAN 


N 1841 F. Feuillet de Conches published an unedited manuscript 

from the pen of Malebranche consisting of two notebooks on 
metaphysics and a correspondence between the famous philosopher 
and Dourtous de Mairan, member of the French Academy,’ and 
permanent secretary of the Academy of Science. Originally this 
MS. was the possession of a M. Millon of the Faculty of letters 
of the University of Paris, who, for some unknown reason, did not, 
during his lifetime, see fit to acquaint the philosophical public with 
so valuable and authentic a document. At his death the MS. found 
its way into the hands of F. Feuillet de Conches, who made it ac- 
cessible to all, through print, as stated, in 1841 under the title 
“ Méditations Métaphysiques et Correspondence avec Dourtous de 
Mairan sur des sujets de Métaphysique par N. Malebranche, 
Prétre de l’Oratoire ”. 

There is a facsimile of the first page of the Méditations Méta- 
physiques inserted in the first publication of this MS., which seems 
quite appropriate, not only as giving a sample of the longhand of 
Malebranche, but also as showing, as the editor remarks in the 
preface apropos of the erasures and corrections with which the 
facsimile is covered, “ that Genious exacts a high price from man 
for what it is commonly supposed that It simply gives him ”. 

The correspondence alone interests us here. It took place be- 
tween September 17, 1713, and September 19, 1714, and consists 
of eight letters, four from the pen of Malebranche and four by D. 
de Mairan, covering eighty-eight pages in all. No information 
is given as to whether D. de Mairan’s letters were in the MS. in his 
longhand. One infers, however, that they were transcriptions 
either by Malebranche or by some of the Confréres of the Oratory, 
for in his first letter D. de Mairan enjoins Malebranche “ to de- 
stroy this and all letters that may follow ”, a circumstance indicat- 


1 Elected in 1743 (F-27), under the Protectorate of Louis XV. 
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ing, incidentally, the fear of persecution that haunted all students 
of Spinoza who dared discuss his system openly or showed them- 
selves in sympathy with it. 

At the time the correspondence took place D. de Mairan lived 
at or near Béziers, preoccupied with the care of his estates. He 
recalls himself to Malebranche in his first letter as “ that young 
scholar of the Academy of Longpray whom M. de Romainval, 
your kin, used to fetch betimes to your house and to whom you 
explained on such occasions the book of M. de |’Hopital and gave 
many and sundry instructions in Mathematics and Physics”. He 
says further, explaining the end in view of which he was writing, 
that, “having passed a year or two ago from Mathematics and 
Physics to the study of Religion, your writings, Descartes, Pascal 
and Labadie, were my chief instructors, their teaching serving to 
confirm me in those beliefs which a pious early training and the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures had taught me to love”. He thus 
enjoyed the perfect peace of mind of the faithful and lived in “ the 
gentle persuasion ”, which neither “ the arguments of the atheists ” 
nor “the mocking laughter of worldly men could perturb ”, until, 
by some chance, the works of Spinoza, including the Ethics, fell 
into his hands. He read the latter work in “ solitude”, in “ the 
silence of the passions”, using a favorite expression of Male- 
branche. The rigidity and correctness of its reasoning seemed to 
him flawless. “ As I keep rereading this work, I am increasingly 
impressed with its soundness and good sense”, he says. He finds 
further, he continues, that one cannot, on the one hand, envisage 
without fear and pity for humanity the implications of this system; 
on the other, that it is hard to resist him, that his reasoning 
“seduces”. In this divided, vexing state of mind, as it must have 
been for one who took his philosophical convictions seriously, he 
turns to Malebranche for aid, begging him to point out to him 
“the paralogism on which Spinoza’s system”, he would like to 
believe, “is built, and which if discovered, would cause the entire 
structure to collapse ” (p. 95). 

In a very brief letter Malebranche replies that he had at one 
time begun reading the principal work of the author in question, 
but, becoming disgusted with its “horrible” implications, had 
failed to finish it. The principal cause or source of its error he 
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found to consist in the author’s “ mistaking the ideas for the crea- 
tures, the ideas of bodies for the bodies themselves, and in suppos- 
ing that they can be seen in themselves . . . a gross error as you 
know.” “ For being convinced”, he says further, “that the idea 
of extension is eternal, necessary and infinite, and supposing, more- 
over, creation to be impossible, he takes the world, or created ex- 
tension, for intelligible extension, which is the object of the mind. 
Thus he confuses God, or the sovereign reason which contains the 
ideas that illumine our minds, with the work which the ideas 
represent ” (p. 109). 

In his answer (1.e. his second letter) D. de Mairan takes up un- 
reservedly the defense of Spinoza against Malebranche’s criticism 
that the Ethics mistakes things for ideas, which is the same as 
mistaking material extension for intelligible extension, and makes 
the following points. (1) The distinction between things and 
ideas is fundamental to Spinoza’s system; “I know of no other 
system in which the distinction between ideas and objects is more 
clearly drawn and whence one can conclude with greater plaus- 
ability the truth that you have so beautifully brought to light, 1.e., 
that all that we see, we see in God” (p. 109). (2) That Male- 
branche has failed to give anywhere in his works an adequate idea 
of what one is to understand by (a) material or created extension, 
and () intelligible extension (p. 110). (3) That there are pas- 
sages in his works which show that he has thought that there is 
only one extension, quoting in support from Entretien II, 12, 1.e., 
“That Ariste having asked: ‘Do you mean, Théodore, that the 
idea of space as object of my thought does not differ from the idea 
of the space which I now see, which I impinge upon with my foot 
and which resists me?’, Théodore replies, ‘ No, Ariste, there are 
no two kinds of extension, nor two kinds of ideas, representing 
them; and if the extension which you mentally perceive should 
affect you or should modify your soul with some sensation, intel- 
ligible though it were, it would appear to you as sensible, hard, 
colored, and perhaps also painful’.” (4) That Malebranche has 
spoken of this one extension in a way that would make it indis- 
tinguishable from Spinoza’s material extension made up of bodies 
and parts as its modes, referring in support of his contention to 
Entretien Métaphysique 1, 5 and 10; Entretien II, 1; Entretien 
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VIII, 4, 8; Méd. IV, 9-10, etc. “In all these places your so- 
called created extension or material extension is nothing else than 
the simple modes or affections of the extended substance . . . and 
it is indeed in this sense that space is to the true space, to space 
properly so called, t.c., space viewed as substance, as time is to 
eternity—a comparison made an infinite number of times in our 
author and by which he understands nothing else than what you 
have said, namely, that created extension holds the same relation 
to the Divine Immensity as time to eternity and that all bodies are 
extended in the Divine Immensity” (p. 110). (5) That, finally, 
if one takes this one extension to contain in itself only the dis- 
tinction of mode and substance, there will be seen to follow some 
very embarrassing consequences for the theological system. “ For 
this extension is either in God and constitutes His essence or it is 
not in God. If it is in God, all bodies are in consequence merely 
modifications of one of the divine attributes. . . . If this exten- 
sion is not a property of God, one is compelled to say that there 
exists something which though outside of God is necessarily exis- 


’ 


tent, infinite, eternal and indivisible” (p. 112). “It seems to 
me ”’, he concludes, “that the distinction between intelligible and 
created extension has been imagined to conceal these difficulties ” 
(p. 112). 

There is a lapse of nearly a year between the second letter of 
D. de Mairan and Malebranche’s reply (1.¢., his third letter). He 
explains the delay as due to his having lost his correspondent’s ad- 
dress and looked for it in vain, that he has suffered during the year 
past from severe colds and general debility, and, finally, that it 
is hard for him to do as much at his advanced age of 76 as he had 
done previously. All of de Mairan’s objections are passed over in 
silence. Malebranche simply reiterates that the source of Spinoza’s 
fundamental error is found in his taking material for intelligible 
extension, objects for ideas. That he has fallen into this error is 
evidenced by the fact that he has ascribed to the material extension 
properties which belong only to the intelligible. He has, for in- 
stance, construed the relation of material objects to material ex- 
tension in a manner (substance-modes) peculiar only to the con- 
stitution of intelligible extension. His space and bodies do not 
stand in the relation of substance to mode, but rather as whole 
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to part. Consequently, he does not prove, as he thinks he does, 
that there is only one material substance with an infinite number 
of modes, but rather an infinite number of independent material 
parts or substances. “ According to the third definition of the 
author ”, he proceeds to explain his point, “ commonly accepted by 
philosophers, what is conceived alone is a substance, whereas a 
n10dification is that which cannot be conceived without the sub- 
stance of which it is the modification. Now I can conceive, ex- 
perience, a cubic foot of space without thinking of anything else; 
this extension is therefore the substance and its cubic figure its 
modification. This cubic foot of space is admittedly a part of a 
greater substance, but is not its modification. The same is true 
of numbers, cardinal and ordinal. Two is not a modification of 
four, but half of it; nor two pistoles the modification of four 
pistoles. This is evident” (p. 118). 

In his following letter he will go even further and will leave 
serious doubts whether material extension has any “ wholeness”, 
for he says there that no one ever imagined that one can get a 
“whole” out of mere parts. 

Malebranche admits here the fact of the material space of 
Spinoza and commits himself to a two-space theory. As is well 
known to the student of his philosophy, he is never definite on this 
point. He now affirms, now denies, the fact of material space. 
It depends upon which Malebranche is speaking.* The point 
clearly made in this letter is that the material space of Spinoza 
(assuming it to be a fact in the cosmic economy) is made up of 
independent parts or substances, and not as Spinoza has said of 
substance and modes, an error resulting from his mistaking this 
material space for the intelligible space. 

In his next letter D. de Mairan counters the assertion of Male- 
branche that Spinoza’s space is composed of so many substances 
with the well-known Spinozistic argument of diversity and dis- 
“could not be 
distinguished from four square feet, because their attribute is the 


tinction. “Two square feet of space”, he says 


same, number not being a sign of distinction ” (p. 127). 

There follows now a long letter from Malebranche (his third) in 
which he seems thoroughly aroused. He has read over and overt 
again, he says, the last two letters of his correspondent and is at a 


2 Cf. explanatory note on letter 3. 
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loss to know why he should still have difficulty in understanding his 
(Malebranche’s) point of view, as propounded in his books and 
implied in his criticism of Spinoza in his previous letters. 

Malebranche takes up at first the discussion of the space situa- 
tion, defines the nature of his intelligible extension, and then goes 
on to state his theory of the relation of the intelligible to the ma- 
terial space. Intelligible space he defines as follows. “ When I 
think of space with my eyes closed the idea of extension presents 
itself to me as immense and as the same everywhere, with a pure 
perception and so light that it seems as if it were nothing, or that 
it represents nothing real. I call this extension intelligible, be- 
cause its idea * does not affect me through my senses. But as soon 
as I open my eyes, this same idea becomes sensible, though it were 
intelligible formerly; i.e., it affects me now with sensible percep- 
tions. For the same idea can, through its efficacy, affect the soul 
with different perceptions with each ideal part of its being. I say 
ideal, because intelligible extension is not locally extended and has 
no extended parts. For instance, the idea of my hand, which alone 
is the immediate object of my mind, is able to affect me simulta- 
neously with different perceptions; 1.e., the perceptions of color, 
warmth, pain, and if God wishes it, with a thousand other per- 
ceptions ” (pp. 139-140). 

De Mairan, it would seem, is thus confirmed in his contention 
that for Malebranche as well as Spinoza there is only one exten- 
sion. For this mere experience of the intelligible extension 
through the sense-organs appears as the totality of his “ idées 
sensées ”, which are nothing more than sensible states of the in- 
telligible-space ideas, temporary and vanishing as soon as the per- 
cipient organism lapses back into inactivity. Yet there is a tertium 
quid, a created material space and material bodies, which Male- 
branche as a philosopher is never quite willing to admit.* It is 

8 The idea of intelligible extension and intelligible extension are interchange- 
able terms in Malebranche. 

4It is very important to distinguish between what Malebranche thought, on 
the one hand, as churchman and, on the other, as philosopher. In the former 
capacity he could not very well flout the story of Genesis. For the churchman 
the existence of a created material world was a fact, based on Biblical revelation 
no doubt, but a fact none the less. It is a different story when he takes off the 


cloak and takes up “the weapons of reason”. He is then most intolerant and 


pugnacious of materialism. Material space or created space, or matter or ma- 
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this material space, these unknowable, yet affirmable objects that 
he has in mind when he accuses Spinoza of having mistaken ma- 
terial for intelligible space. This space, he says, is made up of 
parts, not of modes. The distinction between a mode or a modi- 
fication and a part is a very sharply drawn one: “ The modifica- 
tions of extension are nothing else than the figures which define 
or terminate them, and no one has ever taken the parts of a whole 
for its modifications; a cubic foot of space for a modification of 
an infinite extension” (p. 141). These parts of material ex- 
tension or material bodies, he reiterates again and again, are sub- 
stances. “I am well aware that a cubic foot of space is of the 
same nature as any other extension; what distinguishes a given 
cubic foot of space from any other is its own being, its existence. 
It does not matter whether there are beings of the same or different 
5 


nature in its environs (whatever the possibilities here) ;* even if 


terial things or objects (interchangeable terms with him), have then the “ idée 
sensée’”’ significance explained by him above. His usual argument against the 
view which regards material space (or etc.) as an independent created entity 
is as follows: God, being an infinite intelligence, acts in the simplest ways, for 
it is more intelligent to do complicated things in a simple way than simple things 
in a complicated way. Now, if God can make me see things through the action 


of intelligible space upon my soul, then why does not matter appear as a stupid 





complication, an unnecessary frill in the cosmic economy ?—an argument no one 
would dispute provided things could be conceived as having no other function 
than that of making themselves visible. 

It is such a usual procedure with Malebranche first to confirm himself in the 
belief of a created material space on the ground of Biblical revelation and then, 
by invoking the simplicity-intelligence motive (which, as a matter of fact, he 
saw at work everywhere in the cosmos, coloring and giving the pattern to the 
constitution of its economy in all its departments) to disavow this and have 


“e 


recourse to the “ idée sensée”’ theory of material space, that one comes to look 
upon it as an almost conscious technique. 

Of course, there is never any doubt in his mind concerning the nature of in- 
telligible space. It is first, uncreated, indivisible, infinite, as attribute of God. 
It is on the nature of the material space that he does not seem to have a settled 
view. Even in the present dispute, which is to all intents and purposes a 
theological one (and the view of material space as a separate and independent 
entity should have been taken for granted, it would seem), “the idée sensée” 
view is found to intrude itself here and there, causing confusion in the reader’s 
mind. 

5It would take us far afield to attempt to give an account of Malebranche’s 
conception of the possible. It is evident from the paragraph quoted above that 
the possible could not be taken to be determined for him as in Spinoza, i.e. con- 
textually. 
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there were nothing surrounding it, it will be in all cases what it is ” 
(p. 112). In other words, and as the modern realist would say, 
relations are external and non-constiiutive. 

These modifications or figures are what Malebranche under- 
stands also by ideas. The term ‘idea’ in fact has no other conno- 
tation in his system. We see now why he passes over in silence 
D. de Mairan’s statement that there is no system in which the 
object-idea distinction is more clearly drawn. What conceivable 
likeness is there between Spinoza’s ideal replicas of material ob- 
jects as existing in this or that individual’s mind and these ob- 
jective delineations within the intelligible expanse? It appears 
that one of the terms of the distinction to which his attention has 
been called, not being conceived in his way, is incomprehensible to 
him, and he declines to take cognizance of it. 

The relation of the intelligible extension and its modifications or 
figures to material extension and its parts or objects is not one of 
involution or participation, as D. de Mairan would have it, but of 
representation, of archetype to type, idea to ideatum. And there 
is now an important consequence to be drawn from this repre- 
sentative relation of material to intelligible space, bearing on the 
question of the necessary character of Spinozistic space. ‘ One 
agrees’, he goes on, “that one can affirm of a thing what one 
sees to be contained in its idea, but this principle holds good only 
of the properties of things; it has no validity with reference to 
their existence. I can infer that matter is divisible because the 
idea I have of it represents it to me as such, but I cannot affirm 
that it exists though I cannot doubt the existence of its idea” (p. 
130). 

What Malebranche has done, in fact, is to separate essence and 
existence into two separate realities, calling the first intelligible ex- 
tension, and its figures ideas, while the latter is given the name of 
material space, and its parts material objects. The former is the 
pattern, the idea, of the latter. Not being involved with each 
other into one being, it is impossible to pass from the one to the 
other by the well-known Spinozistic argument of essence-existence. 
The former, being a spiritual reality and in God alone, is neces- 
sarily existent; the latter is contingent, dependent upon the will 
of God. Only by mistaking matter for ideal space, as Spinoza 


has done, can one claim necessary existence for matter. 
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The first point made by Malebranche against Spinoza is that 
matter is not a unitary substance, but is made up of parts or an 
infinite number of substances, that only by confusing it, as Spinoza 
has done, with intelligible space, can one regard it as unitary and 
indivisible ; the second point now made is that matter is not neces- 
sarily existent, and is viewed by Spinoza as such only through a 
like confusion. Finally, he disallows infinitude to Spinoza’s space 
by saying “the idea of extension is infinite but its ideatum is per- 
haps finite” (p. 175). 

Do these arguments convince D. de Mairan? Not at all, judg- 
ing from his fourth and final letter. He insists here that even if 
one allows the relation of the material to the intelligible space to 
be as ideatum to idea, or type to archetype, the trinity of characters, 
the exclusive monopoly of which is claimed for the intelligible 
space, must also be allowed to Spinoza’s space, else the representa- 
tion would not be a true one. For what sort of representation is a 
representation of a nonexistent (as matter must be said to be in 
possibility, at least, if it is taken as contingent), or a representative 
relation in which the represented is not in all respects like its repre- 
sentation ? 

In his final letter Malebranche goes over again the same ground 
as in his previous letters, the same arguments are developed some- 
what more emphatically and clearly, but nothing new is added to 
deserve indication. 

The point Malebranche has obviously aimed to prove in his let- 
ters is that material space does not possess indivisibility, necessary 
existence, and infinitude, and for that reason is disqualified for 
inclusion in God. It is not one of the divine attributes. His aim 
is, therefore, essentially theological, t.e., to buttress “ the theologi- 
cal system’ and appease the minds of the faithful. There are, 
however, two points made in the course of his argument which are 
closely akin to the principal tenets of modern realism: (1) that ma- 
terial objects are not enchained in a mutually-limiting and char- 
acter-constituting system of logical relations, but that each is what 
it is through its own being and would be what it is independently 
and regardless of its ambient conditions; and (2) that idea and 


existence are not at one. One cannot draw existence out of God 
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by a logical compulsion. This is optional with God, and its fact is 





ascertainable by us through experiment. 

His conception of material space and objects, however, is so 
problematic, his theory of ideas so unlike anything found anywhere 
in modern realism, that there is dubious historical support to be 
seen in these Malebranchian postulates for the modern realist, little 


cheer to be derived therefrom by him. 
GEoRGE S. GETCHEV 











DISCUSSION 
OF THE NATURE AND EFFICACY OF CAUSES 


ROFESSOR GOTSHALK’S comments?! on two questions that 
P arose in the discussion of Causality by Professor Lamprecht and 
myself in an earlier number of the Review ? would indicate that the im- 
portance of those two questions did not pass unnoticed, and this en- 
courages me to submit certain additional remarks which, after reading 
Professor Lamprecht’s reply to my criticism and Professor Gotshalk’s 
discussion, seem to me still pertinent. 

1. As to whether it is ‘events’ or ‘things’ that are causes, I should 
have said that there was little difference between Professor Lamprecht 
and myself had it not been for some of the implications which he draws 
from his position on this point. At all events, if by ‘thing’ he means 
(as he apparently does and as I do) not any entity of whatever sort 
(‘anything’) but entities such as gasoline, billiard balls, automobile 
engines, etc., i.¢., as we may say, substances, then I should not only 
admit but insist that an ‘event’ always in some way involves a ‘ thing’ 
or ‘things’. An event is always a change or an unchange of a thing 
or its relations, or of the changes or unchanges of either. And con- 
versely, there is no existing thing in which or about which events of 
some sort are not occurring. 

What I maintain however is that if we take the assertion ‘x caused 
y’, and wish to make of it a meaningful proposition, we cannot pos- 
sibly do so by substituting for + and y the names of things (e.g., gaso- 
line, billiard ball), but must on the contrary insert terms that are names 
of events (e.g., explosion of gasoline, motion of billiard ball). Just 
this is what I mean when I say that it is always of events and never 
of things (substances) that it can be said that one caused another. 
Professor Gotshalk apparently agrees with me in this, and Professor 
Lamprecht has not, I think, shown anything to controvert it, for events 
and things, although not objectively separable, are nevertheless per- 
fectly distinguishable subjects of discourse; and certain propositions 
are meaningful or true about the ones which are not about the others. 
This fact alone is sufficient to show that the distinction between events 


and substances is not an idle one. 


1In the July 1931 number of this Review. 
2July 1930. 
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2. Although there are no events without substances (things) nor 
vice versa, yet an event is not a substance. But neither is an event 
on this account a non-existing abstraction. Events, as well as the 
substances they involve, are capable of existing. For instance, after 
having raised and answered in the affirmative the existential question, 
‘Is there a billiard ball on the table?’, we may well raise the additional 
and also existential question, ‘Is any motion of it occurring?’. It 
need only be noted that when it is an event the existence of which is 
in question we customarily use the special word Occurrence, rather 
than Existence. 

Professor Lamprecht, however, says: “ The disappearance of gaso- 
line is a fact about the concrete existences we are describing. It is 
not ... one of the existences described.” This would be true only 
if by ‘existences’ we should mean exclusively substances; but of 
course there are endless entities other than substances, about which 
we make existential assertions; we say ‘There was a loud report’, 
‘ There occurred a slight motion’, ‘ No economic depression existed in 
1928, but one exists in 1931’, etc. Against the possibility of arbi- 
trarily restricting the term ‘existences’ to existing substances, there 
is on the one hand the fact that no meaningful causal proposition can 
be framed of which the terms are names of substances; and on the 
other hand the fact that only something existing can cause anything. 
The solution is to be found in the plain common-sense position that 
the terms of the causal relation are events, and that events exist. That 
they do not exist independently of substances (nor vice versa) is true 
and warrants the statement that substances are involved in every rela- 
tion of cause and effect; but it does not warrant the statement that 
substances themselves ever are causes or effects. 

3. To the question ‘ What caused the piston to move?’ Professor 
Lamprecht would answer that it was “ gasoline-in-change ”, viz. ex- 
ploding, because he wishes to maintain that only a substance can be 
efficacious, i.¢., can cause anything. That his answer is arbitrarily 
artificial in form, where a causal question is concerned, is best shown 
by adducing another question, also causal, but to which an answer of 
the form he proposes is impossible. That question would be, ‘ What 
was the cause of a change in the quantity of the piston’s motion (¢.g., 
of an increase of its speed) ?’—friction, grade, load, etc., remaining 
constant. Obviously the only correct answer here is that what was 
efficacious to, i.e., what caused, the increase of speed was, not “ gaso- 
line-in-change ”, but ‘a change in the quantity of gasoline-in-change in 
the cylinder ’—namely, a change in the quantity of it from less to more. 
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How then in this or any similar case can Professor Lamprecht avoid 
giving up his statement that “ when I say that it is gasoline-in-change 
that is efficacious, I mean, not gasoline in changing from more to less 
or from less to more, but gasoline in changing from liquid to gas and 
from gas of one chemical composition to gas of another, with the ex- 
plosive force therein involved” (p. 412. Italics mine) ? 

I suspect that Professor Lamprecht’s contention that causes must 
somehow be substances is due to neglect of the distinction between 
a cause and an agent. An agent is a substance some change or un- 
change of which (or of the relations of which) is causing some effect. 
But it is that change or unchange only which may be spoken of as 
the cause; and that substance-in-change (or unchange) only which 
may be spoken of as the agent. It seems to me that only confusion 
could result for philosophy were it to neglect distinctions which, like 
this one, are made even by careful ordinary language. 

4. Professor Lamprecht declares himself amazed at my curious re- 
luctance to recognize causal efficacy. But what amazes me is his and 
Professor Gotshalk’s curious faith that synonyms can ever in philo- 
sophy serve as substitutes for analysis. That in cases of causation 
there is efficacy, dynamism, compulsion, necessitation, I not only admit 
but maintain no less positively than he does, because these terms are 
mere synonyms of the term Causation. But I go on to ask, just what 
do we mean by any of these terms? When we seek a case of causa- 
tion, efficacy, dynamism, compulsion, necessitation, just what sort of 
an entity is it that we look for? What are the constituents of the 
definition which enables us to identify a concrete case as one of the 
kind we mean by these terms? That definition I have attempted to 
formulate, and both Professor Lamprecht and Professor Gotshalk 
apparently regard it as satisfactory, except for one defect, namely, that 
it gives only the definition of the thing but not the thing defined itself! 
I am, however, no St. Anselm, to be precipitating existence out of 
definition. 

Professor Lamprecht’s position in this matter is extremely curious. 
The nature of causation, he declares, is ineffable. He writes: “In a 
Sense causality is ineffable. But in saying this I am not saying any- 
thing about causality that I would not also say about every other trait 
of existence. Causality is ineffable in the sense that... all being 
differs from knowing” (p. 405). This having been premised, the 
reader of Professor Lamprecht’s essay may well be startled by the 
following statement on his next page: “The realization that every 
trait of existence is ineffable does not carry us very far in our philo- 
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sophical work. It remains to say as best we can what the ineffable 
nature of causality is” (italics mine). I submit that, since the inef- 
fable is by definition that which cannot be said, even our very best 
efforts to say what ex hypothesi cannot be said at all about causality 
can result only in our saying nothing at all. 

The word ‘efficacy’ has no more magic than any other whereby to 
express whatever may be inexpressible about the nature of causality. 
What is ineffable can only at most be pointed to, and the word 
‘efficacy’, if used for this pointing, will point to exactly the same 
ineffable fact as the term ‘ causation’, but, like the latter, will, in its 
mere function as pointer, say about that ineffable fact exactly nothing 
at all. It may, like the other, lead us to the ineffable waters, but it can 
do no drinking of them for us. Only our intuition, if any, can do that. 

If the word ‘efficacy’ only points to an ineffable something, then it 
performs no function whatever when tacked on to a definition of causa- 
tion, for definitions are exclusively concerned with what is effable, 
namely, with concepts. On the other hand, if the word ‘efficacy’ is 
introduced in the definition not to denote but to connote, the question 
then is, just what does it connote? I submit that it connotes the same 
thing as the word ‘causation’. If I am mistaken as to this, let the 
additional traits it connotes be specifically mentioned by Professor 
Lamprecht or Professor Gotshalk, and I shall be only too glad to in- 
corporate them in the definition of causation. 

Both these gentlemen attack formal definition. We cannot, the 
former says, give a satisfactory formal definition of causality—nor 
indeed (it may be added on his premises for that statement) of any- 
thing else that exists. But the trouble with that position is that def- 
nitions as such are never concerned with existences but only with 
concepts. Of existences we can only give incomplete empirical de- 
scriptions, incomplete, however, not because of the ineffable nature of 
what is described (since not saying what cannot be said is not saying 
something incomplete), but because of the inexhaustibility of the effable 
nature of every existent. Concepts as such, on the other hand, are 
always definable, however arduous may be the analysis necessary to 
define them accurately.® 

In a letter to Professor Gotshalk, I believe I had objected that the 
addition proposed by him to my definition of cause, of a clause that 
the cause brings about the effect, was entirely nugatory inasmuch as 
‘to bring about ’ is exactly synonymous with ‘to cause ’, and the problem 
is to say just what either of these terms means. The only reply he 


8 Cf. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, pp. 81, 82. 
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makes to this objection is that after all, in any good definition, the 
subject and predicate are exactly synonymous, and therefore that the 
use of synonyms is not vicious as such (pp. 475-6). 

That the subject and predicate of a good definition are strictly synon- 
ymous is true, but is irrelevant to the case under consideration, for 
that observation wholly neglects the fact that definitions are enlight- 
ening and valuable not simply because their predicates are synonyms 
of their subjects, but because they are analytical synonyms of them. 
And to substitute the verb ‘to bring about’ for ‘to cause’ is not to 
perform even one single step of the needed analysis of the identical 
meaning of the two verbs. Any synonym which does not represent 
an analysis of meaning belongs eo ipso to the kind which Professor 
Gotshalk calls “ question-begging synonyms ”’, but which would be better 
called ‘ buck-passing synonyms’, if slang were allowed, the ‘buck’ 
being the task of analysis which such synonyms pass to one another 
without any of them making the slightest contribution to it. They are 
serviceable only when some one is imperfectly acquainted with the use 
of terms in a given language. 

5. Professor Gotshalk intimates (p. 475) that the definition of causa- 
tion I have offered does not differentiate between mere sequence and 
causal sequence (this being the defect which he would remedy by 
saying that a sequence is causal when the antecedent of it brings about 
the consequent). In reply to this allegation I would point out that 
the definition I have offered on the contrary constitutes the very speci- 
fication of the particular traits which seem to me necessary and suf- 
ficient to differentiate individual sequences which are causal from those 
which are not. 

C. J. Ducasse 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


CAUSALITY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
ENGINEER 


HE engineer is the applied scientist par excellence. All of us 

are applied scientists, in the sense that, from the earliest days 
when we began to shift for ourselves, and could no longer count on 
having everything done for us, we have found it necessary to know 
something about our environment in order to gain some dominion 
over it. And the exercise of that dominion consists, for all of us, 
in so reacting upon the environment that the consequences may be 
favorable for us. The acquisition of enough knowledge to serve as 


a basis for an efficient reaction is science; and the correct reaction, 
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directed toward a foreseen and desired end, is its application. There- 
fore, we all of us apply science in our everyday lives; but the repertory 
of our performance would be but meager, and our dominion over the 
environment would be limited indeed, if a few of our number did not 
devote themselves to finding new applications of our knowledge and 
new combinations of those applications. These few are our engineers; 
our civilization rests upon their accomplishments. 

There are others among us that excel in particular applications of 
science; we must not forget the artist, nor the physician and the 
surgeon. The first of these adds grace and beauty to our lives, that 
were but drab and colorless without him; but the engineer furnishes 
him his materials, and helps him show all of us what he has done. 
The other two come to our rescue when our battle with the environ- 
ment becomes a losing one; but the engineer provides their workshop 
and tools. We do none of these three an injustice in ranking the engi- 
neer before them as an applied scientist. 

But before science can be applied, there must be science; and the 
engineer is well aware of his debt to the other few among us that 
spend their lives in trying to learn more and more about the reality 
of the environment in which we find ourselves, and with which we 
must come to some kind of terms if we are to continue to exist at all. 
The engineer knows it is the scientist’s science he applies; and his ac- 
knowledgment is weakened little if at all by the report, which has 
reached his ears, that some scientists hope no useful end will ever be 
served by the knowledge they unearth. When he finds those same 
scientists working in laboratories he has built, riding in automobiles 
and airplanes he has designed, and broadcasting their discoveries over 
the radio he has made and operates, he smiles indulgently. He is sure 
it is pretty poor science with which he can do nothing. 

But there is still another group of men (and women too, now) over 
and above the scientists, if we are to allow them the place they claim, 
at whom the engineer looks somewhat askance. These are the philo- 
sophers. It is a little difficult for the engineer to make out what these 
people are driving at; he does not take in as good part as he might 
their slurs at ‘common’ sense, which they say is all he has; he is 
getting along fairly well with what sense and senses he has; and he 
is in doubt that they can say the same. He hears them dictate to the 
scientists the limits of human knowledge, and the terms on which, if 
at all, knowledge may be had; he finds them debating still some ques- 
tions they raised hundreds of years ago, whose answers he has to as- 
sume, if not know, in all his daily work. He knows as well as they 
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that an assumption is only an assumption, that an hypothesis can be 
established only by being applied to some actual case, and by finding 
the result of that case to agree with the prediction. He knows that 
one failure will destroy any hypothesis, will prove any assumption 
empty. But he has no failures; his assumptions work; his hypotheses 
are verified; he is confident he has attained to some truth, that he 
possesses real knowledge. 

One of these perennial questions, ever debatable to philosophers 
though never to engineers, is that of causality, the question whether 
anything is ever caused by anything else, and if so how. Unlike most 
of the questions with which philosophers occupy themselves, this is one 
of real interest to the engineer; he cannot listen indifferently while 
doubt is thrown on the genuineness of causality, or while it is being 
weakly defended; he needs it in his business. All his work consists 
of means directed towards ends, that is, of the formulation of causes 
that effects may follow. He knows effects follow causes, and causes 
produce effects. What he wants to know is what on earth some philo- 
sophers can find to say against it, and why these misguided ones are not 
at once squelched by those on his side of the question. Let us see what 
may be done to give him a clearer view of just what is going on. 

The first thing he must comprehend is the method used, what he 
may think of as the rules of the game. This will be easy for him; the 
method has long been both familiar to him and approved by him. Its 
first rule is to take nothing for granted; he could ask no better intro- 
duction to the subject. He is therefore quite ready to find the philo- 
sopher attacking the problem by examining whether, in saying a cause 
produces an effect, he is breaking this rule. The philosopher takes a 
particular case of causality, such as fire causing water to boil, and 
addresses himself to analysing it. The first fact that emerges from 
such an analysis is a temporal relation between cause and effect; we 
find the effect coming after the cause. But the cautious philosopher 
does not pass over this discovery lightly; he will not accept it as a 
basis for further progress until it itself has been subjected to an at- 
tempt at analysis. When we say the effect follows the cause, is not 
this equivalent to saying the cause precedes the effect? Or, are not 
both or each equivalent to saying there is a causal connection (what- 
ever that may mean) between the cause and effect? We are just as 
sure there is no smoke without fire as we are that fire will boil water. 
Have we not then eliminated all distinction between cause and effect? 
If the causal relation is strictly reciprocal, so that each term determines 
the other, what meaning can we give to any distinction between them? 
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Some philosophers, at this point, have indeed concluded that, in be- 
lieving we can distinguish between the two terms of a causal relation, 
we are only deceiving ourselves. 

It is no refutation of this contention to adduce the greater difficulty 
of identifying the cause of an effect, over that of predicting the effect 
of a cause; to suggest that, while some one effect may have been pro- 
duced by any one of a number of causes among which it is impossible 
to identify the particular one actually effective, a cause, on the other 
hand, must be followed by a certainly predictable effect. Sometimes 
a board of view cannot agree on the cause of the failure of a bridge, 
but can easily unite on recommendations for effective repairs. Is not 
knowledge of a cause better ground for predicting an effect than is 
knowledge of an effect for discovering a cause? This will not be 
granted, but we need not pursue the argument, since it is beside the 
point. The contention that the cause is determined (in the mathemat- 
ical or logical sense) by the effect, just as rigidly as the effect is de- 
termined by the cause, is in no way weakened by the shortcomings of 
our knowledge in any particular case. What happened to that par- 
ticular bridge at that particular time was the outcome of all its previous 
history, and could not have been exactly the same had that history 
been different. Our inability to discover that history in all its details 
changes nothing of it. It happened, and its effect was the failure in- 
vestigated; that effect had no other cause, and just that effect could 
have had no other cause. The engineer will have to admit that the 
effect determines the cause as truly as the hydrostatic pressure against 
a square foot of his dam determines the height of the water above 
that point. In some sense, the distinction between the two terms of 
the causal relation does vanish. 

But the engineer is not yet ready to admit that the steam in his engine 
causes the fire under the boiler. Nor need he. He will still have most 
philosophers with him if, while admitting the causal relation to be 
mathematically symmetrical, he nevertheless elects to fall back and 
stand on the temporal relation first discerned. But the maintenance 
of this position is not as simple as it seems. In the first place, philo- 
sophers are not at all agreed on what time is; they are inclined to 
regard it as something imputed to reality by the human mind, as having 
only subjective and not objective existence. They agree that events 
are separated by time-intervals, but they do not agree that we know 
what we mean by the flow of time; they are not sure time has any 
property that can be designated as its direction. That is, if time be re- 


presented in a diagram by a straight line, we have no reason to make 
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one end positive rather than the other. This implies that, of two 
events happening a time-interval apart, it is indifferent which we call 
earlier and which later. Does not this prevent us from saying causes 
always precede effects, and vice versa? For some philosophers it does ; 
but others, men more after the engineer’s heart, will accede to a con- 
vention. Although it does not make any difference which end of the 
time-line we call earlier, let us agree to read time in the same direction 
as that in which we are living; that is, let us say our births are earlier 
than our deaths. If the engineer accepts this arrangement gratefully, 
he is already partly a philosopher. 

But even with this convention the way is not yet quite clear. Some 
philosophers find some effects are neither later nor earlier than their 
causes, but simultaneous with them. They notice that all beasts that 
chew the cud have cloven hoofs. Since this is invariable, it implies 
a connection of some kind between rumination and cloven-footedness. 
Why not call this connection causal? Some philosophers are willing 
to, though it is to be noted that this kind of connection is never two- 
way, in the manner of that we have been considering; in the first place, 
time does not enter into it at all (since, with simultaneity, the time- 
interval is zero), and, in the second place, it is asymmetrical in space, 
because, although all ruminants cleave the hoof, not all cloven-footed 
beasts chew the cud. Certainly this kind of connection is not what the 
engineer has meant by causality; but if he comes to frame a definition 
of what he does mean, he must bear this in mind either to include or 
to exclude it. 

Let us return, now, to the philosophers that were willing to establish 
a convention for the direction of time. The engineer’s approbation 
for them is unable to follow them far. To his bewilderment, he finds 
them, having agreed with him that causes invariably precede effects, 
now maintaining that they do nothing else, that effects follow causes, 
but are, in no sense, produced or effected by them. They see no con- 
nection between cause and effect but the temporal one. They say 
that as we observe the environment we notice certain sequences in 
happenings repeated again and again; they attract our attention through 
our remembering their previous occurrences; they become familiar to 
us; we begin to look for them; as we find them still repeating them- 
selves, we learn to expect them; and we end up by exalting them into 
a doctrine, the doctrine of causation. We say the first is the cause 
of the second; but all we know is that, in our experience, the second 
has always followed the first. We may postulate a law of nature, 


which we say shall always compel the effect to proceed from the cause; 
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but this is only reasoning in a circle, since the only foundation we have 
for the law is the very invariable sequence we say the law demands, 
The farthest concession the engineer can squeeze from this group of 
philosophers is that, in favorable circumstances, he is justified in count- 
ing on an overwhelming probability of a particular event following 
a certain other; they will acquiesce in his depending on the earth’s 
gravitational field in designing his structures. 

We may now turn our attention to the philosophers who agree with 
the engineer that there must be something in the idea, held by most 
of mankind (that part, at least, dealing in ‘common’ sense), that when 
we Say one event causes another we may properly mean the earlier 
event possesses some efficacy whereby the second event is brought about. 
But again the engineer is bound to be disappointed in his supporters; 
they seem individually to lack that wholeheartedness he needs for his 
comfort, to say nothing of collectively disagreeing much with each 
other as to why his position is respectable. He is well aware that dif- 
ficulties must not be overlooked; he himself decries superficiality; 
further, he himself has learned some logic and mathematics; but he 
sees no need to 

. wisely tell what hour o’ th’ day 
The clock does strike by algebra. 


They begin, these philosophers who believe in causality, by positing 
that, since we distinguish between cause and effect, they must be 
separate; that is, the cause is one happening, the effect another. The 
cause must persist for a finite time, or it would have no existence; and 
it must complete itself before the effect is produced, or else we should 
have part of the cause acting as the whole cause. But if the cause 
completes itself, it is no longer present; so how can it act to produce 
the effect? If any time-interval, however short, is permitted to sep- 
arate the cause from the effect, this interval must be empty; and we 
cannot see how it can transmit action. The only way out of the dif- 
ficulty seems to be to say that the cause and effect are continuous with 
each other; that is, that the last instant of the cause is the same as 
the first instant of the effect. But that would mean either that two 
different events are happening at the same place at the same time, which 
is impossible, or that the event occupying the particular instant desig- 
nated is called by us indifferently either the end of the cause or the 
beginning of the effect. In other words, there is an imperceptible 
shading from cause to effect; so that a time arrives when what is 
going on is willingly ascribed by us to either. This, also, is important 
for the engineer to have before him, if he undertakes to say what 


he himself means by causality. 
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We now approach a phase of the subject recognized by all of the 
philosophers who believe in causality, but not seen alike by all of them. 
This is that the happening, occurrence, or event, that we call the cause, 
is necessary but not sufficient to bring about the effect; there are cir- 
cumstances, conditions, or reasons, standing by, so to speak, and aiding 
and abetting the cause in its act of causation. Thus fire will not 
cause water to boil unless its heat passes into the water faster than it 
can be dissipated into surrounding bodies, and unless the pressure on 
the surface of the water is below some critical value. It may readily 
be seen that this makes it possible to ask some hard questions. If the 
cause is helped, how shall its claim to being the cause be established ? 
It is generally said in reply, the cause is what has just changed before 
the effect was manifested. But suppose more than one thing is chang- 
ing? Suppose, while the fire is raising the temperature of the water, 
we lessen the pressure on its surface; does the change in pressure or 
the change in temperature make the water boil? Further, we may ask 
what is the cause of the motion of the steam-engine. Is it the pressure 
of the steam against the piston? Is it the heat of the fire boiling 
the water? Is it the chemical union of oxygen with the fuel? Is 
it the stoker? Indeed, we are not beyond asking whether the absence 
of a cause can produce an effect, as when we stop the engine by closing 
the throttle and thus excluding steam from the cylinder. Some of 
our friends among the philosophers are quite ready to say the absence 
of steam causes the engine to stop. They say it is a change and the 
only change that happened just before the stopping; more steam, more 
speed; less steam, less speed; zero steam, zero speed; all pairs of 
causes and effects. But others of our friends will not have it this way. 
They say that the cylinder empty of steam is a condition or reason, 
and that the friction of the bearings is the cause of the stopping of 
the engine. The engineer is bound to surmise some quibbling is going 
on here. 

But it is in their pronouncements on the very essence of causality, 
on his ‘common-sense’ view that causes in some way actually force 
their results to follow, that the engineer is most disappointed in those 
philosophers to whom he has been led to look for support in this view. 
Let us refer to two recent utterances on the subject. Professor Ster- 
ling P. Lamprecht says, “. .. in a sense, causality is ineffable... 
We can say it is a relation, but when we go on to specify how this 
relation intrinsically differs from all other relations (spatial, temporal, 
etc.), we find ourselves, I continued, using question-begging synonyms. 
This does not mean that we cannot explain what we mean; for the 
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synonyms (e.g. productive, efficacious, compelling) are clear enough. 
. . » It means simply that causality, like space and time and color and 
sound, is one of the ultimate, irreducible, brute traits of existence.” 1 
Or let us hear what Professor D. W. Gotshalk says. “If we are 
asked: why, by what necessity, does cause bring about effect? I think 
that we can only reply in the end: cause brings about effect because 
cause brings about effect, it is the nature of a cause to do this. In 
other words, as I think, we cannot reach to any deeper necessity for 
cause bringing about effect than the fact that it simply does.”? In 
the face of this evident agreement between these two eminent philo- 
sophers, who moreover are speaking for a school of philosophical 
thought, will it be thought presumptuous if the engineer refuses to 
accept this, to him, most lame and impotent conclusion, and ventures 
to offer some suggestions of his own? 

There is a characteristic we call life possessed by a small part of 
the matter in the universe, and we find the matter so endowed behaving 
in such ways as are well calculated to conserve and increase this en- 
dowment. Living matter is indubitably bent on spreading life more 
and more widely, on increasing the ratio of animate to inanimate 
matter. Now, in order that its activities may be effective, it must have 
its being in such a universe as will insure certain acts having certain 
consequences; if the universe were not like this, perpetuating and 
propagating conduct on the part of living matter could have no guiding 
principle. If a living thing could not count on the result of its actions, 
it might as well do one thing as another, and its survival would depend 
on nothing but chance. Since life has in fact arisen and perpetuated 
itself, it could not have happened otherwise than that, when conscious- 
ness in turn emerged, man, in exercising this new faculty of living 
matter, should have found himself in a universe every part of which is 
interacting with every other part. He could never have opened his eyes 
on any other kind of a world. 

This interaction is the basis of what we call cause and effect; it is 
cause, with all its conditions, circumstances, and supporting reasons; 
and it is effect, with all its ramifications and reverberations. But it 
is too vast for man’s consciousness to grasp; moreover, for his prac- 
tical ends, he need not try to grasp it; he is concerned with only the 
near and the soon. He therefore mentally isolates certain happenings 

1“ Of a Curious Reluctance to Recognize Causal Efficacy’, Tue PH1ILOSOPHI- 


caL Review, Vol. XXXIX, No. 4, July, 1930, pp. 405-6. The quotation refers 
to his previous essay on “ Causality” in the recent volume, Essays in Honor of 
John Dewey. The italics are his. 

2“ Causality as an Ontological Relation”, Tue Monist, Vol. XL, p. 253. 
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from the totality of action, in order to bring them within his mental 
scope, in order to ‘know’ them, as he says. He knows, he possesses 
truth, in proportion as the impression produced on him by the environ- 
ment corresponds in some way with what is actually happening; this 
impression would be only a confused blurr, unless most of the details 
were left out; besides, it would not help him to have the details, as 
they would be too faint to increase the correctness of the total im- 
pression. Thus, when he photographs a spiral nebula, millions of 
light-years away, he says nothing about the gravitational influence 
emanating from that mass, but speaks only of the photons arriving 
from across that endless space, as being the cause of the changes in 
the motions of the electrons in the emulsion on the plate, resulting in 
the negative, the effect. All the events throughout the universe, at 
any time, are the direct result of another complete set at a previous 
time; but my hunger now is the result of not eating any lunch this 
noon; to reach that conclusion, I am at liberty to discard all the other 
causes, conditions, circumstances, and reasons, just as, in solving an 
equation, I may discard all terms containing higher than the second 
power of some fraction. The conception of one event causing another 
is the result of this kind of mental elimination. 

But reality is in no way affected by man’s attempt to understand it; 
the stream of events is a unit, flowing like the waters of a great river, 
and united both longitudinally and transversely. It is only an artificial 
construction to speak of a happening at one instant causing an effect 
at the next instant; there is nothing but the uninterrupted flow from 
one time to a later time. If we worry about whether the cause must 
or must not cease before the effect begins, we worry about nothing 
but a mental concept of our own. The river flows as one, not like a 
train of cars. Wherever it strikes a stone, there will be an eddy; if 
it were possible to have it strike two identical stones in exactly the 
same way, we should have the same cause producing the same effect. 
Practically, man can so isolate himself from the most of what has hap- 
pened already and of what is now happening elsewhere, that he can 
act here and now to cause the effect he desires, as when he wraps a 
blanket around him to keep himself warm. 

Simultaneous causation, for the engineer, is a misnomer. Some time 
in the past cloven-footed animals arose, and then some of these adopted 
the physiological process of rumination. In a like manner, some of 
the vertebrates acquired the mammalian process of reproduction. In 
both cases the structural peculiarity and the life-process are alike re- 
sults or effects of the previous histories of the animals. All high 
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buildings have elevators, but neither does the height cause the elevators, 
nor the elevators the height. If we say the height of the building 
caused the elevators to be put in, or conversely, the availability of the 
elevators caused the height to be adopted, we are speaking loosely. The 
design of the building, including both the height and the elevators, was 
the result of all the previous history of all the persons and things con- 
cerned. By ‘concerned’, is meant either close enough or connected 
intimately enough to affect or be affected by the design or later by the 
building. 

The engineer suggests, then, that while causality, in the broad sense, 
is a property of the only kind of a universe in which life could arise 
and persist, and therefore of the only kind of a universe of which 
we can think, nevertheless the ideas usually expressed by the words 
‘cause’ and ‘effect’ do not correspond with reality. It is not correct 
to say that one state, change, happening, occurrence, or event, is the 
cause of another. If we look out on our environment at a particular 
time we see numberless happenings. We may direct our attention 
toward one of these, such as a loud report. That, on examination, will 
be found to be one of many effects of many previous causes, and to be 
likewise one of many causes of many later effects. To say the report 
was caused by pulling the trigger of a pistol is just to ignore what 
we think is inconsiderable; it expresses only a mental construction in 
which we take refuge from the intolerable complexity of nature. The 
pulling of the trigger caused not only the report; it caused also the 
flight of the bullet, etc. The report was caused not only by pulling 
the trigger; it was caused also by the explosion of the powder, etc. 
The report caused me to wet my foot by stepping into a puddle, and 
many others to take some special action. But my wet foot was caused 
also by a hole in my shoe; and each special action of each person that 
heard the shot was affected by his previous history, into which nothing 
at all closely connected with that shot had entered. 

Practical reasons alone lead us to form the mental abstractions, cause 
and effect. In the first place, the limitations of our mental scope make 
them necessary. In the second, it would not help us in our battle with 
the environment to be able to comprehend all that is happening now, 
and all that is just about to happen. It is sufficient if we call the 
‘cause’ either the only change we observe at the point receiving our 
attention, or the change most prominent by reason of its magnitude 
or velocity. And the effect for us is a shortly later state of affairs, an 
occurrence, happening, or event, having importance for us in our sur- 
vival or the survival of our race. It is abstracted by us from its whole 
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set of contemporary events just because of this value it possesses. 
All the contemporaries of the cause produce, compel, or bring about 
all the contemporaries of the effect; one set flows into the other as 
irresistibly and unavoidably as a river flows to the sea. We can under- 
stand and accept that; we could understand and accept nothing else. 
Our difficulty arises only when we try to understand why or how some 
particular event of the ‘cause’-group causes some particular effect 
of the ‘effect’-group. The difficulty is one we have made for our- 
selves, and vanishes when we recognize its artificial nature. 
R. Howarp CLaupDIus 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Mind and Matter. By G. F. Stour. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1931. Pp. xiv, 325. 

The number of animists is now large enough to warrant an Inter- 
national Congress of Animists. Professor Stout could make a strong 
case for election as the first president. His carefully developed de- 
fense of animism is worthy of close attention, since the issue as to 
whether or not anything can be regarded as intrinsically mental has 
become a matter of first importance in virtue of the challenge of the 
functionalists. Mind and Matter is the first of two volumes based on 
the Gifford Lectures of 1919 and 1921. This volume is regarded as 
laying down the justification for the ethical and religious developments 
yet to come in the second volume, God and Nature. The conclusion 
to which he is heading may be stated in his own words: “ Mind, as I 
maintain, must be fundamental in the Universe of Being and not de- 
rivative from anything that is not mind. If we discard mind-stuff 
theories as failing to account for individual selves, and monadism as 
failing to account for anything else, we are bound to posit one uni- 
versal and eternal Mind developing and expressing itself in the world 
of finite and changeable beings which we call Nature”, but existing 
“beyond it and distinct from it” (p. 314). Book I of the present 
volume is entitled “ The Animism of Common Sense”; Book II, “ The 
Psycho-Physical Problem”; Book III, “ Knowledge of Physical Ex- 
istence—Historical and Critical”; Book IV, “ Knowledge of Physical 
Existence—Positive View ”. 

Although the hand of a master psychologist is visible in many places, 
there is a surprizing looseness in the use of such key words as thought, 
mind, and matter. A clue to the meaning of mind may be gained by 
noting its connection with experience: psychical occurrences are re- 
garded “as involving consciousness or at least experience” (p. 66); 


“ 


a mind is defined as “an experiencing individual” (p. 70). The term 
mental is said to cover both “experiencing or being conscious” and 
“what is predicable of objects inasmuch as they are objects for an 
experiencing individual” (p. 70). Nevertheless, since Stout is else- 
where insistent that sensa are physical (p. 267), so that even while 
mental an experienced picture is also physical (p. 70), his distinctive 
and minimal use of mind is as a synonym for experiencing, a view 
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suggestive of British realism in general. When so used, the task of 
Stout’s defense of animism (“the tendency to find Mind in Nature 
generally”) would not be to show that all objects are mental in the 
sense of being objects for acts of experiencing, but rather to show 
that mind as consciousness or experiencing is basic to nature and not 
derivative. Although Stout at times seems to neglect this problem 
and to fall into a discussion of the relation of sensa and things as if 
this were the psychophysical problem, in the main he sticks to his last. 
His basic claim is that from matter (“the absolute absence of any 
kind or grade of experiencing”, pp. 94 f.) it is not possible to get 
an individual mind (“an experiencing individual as such”, p. 94). 


If this is so, it follows that “ mind in general is not produced at all, 
but is, in some way, involved as a primary factor in the original con- 
stitution of the universe” (p. 94). We may take in turn the three 
considerations which Stout regards as favoring common-sense animism 
and the three objections he offers to materialism. 

1. Animism as supported by the experience of causation. It is 
pointed out that certain actions, such as striking a match, are experi- 
enced as secondary actions within a wider process describable in terms 
of mental agency. It is then argued that “in feeling ourselves active 
we feel ourselves active in relation to active tendencies which are not 
our own” (p. 25), and the implication is that these latter tendencies 
too must be regarded as secondary tendencies within a wider process 
of agency. It is doubtful, however, if either common sense or strict 
analysis gives any ground for holding that all of the tendencies we 
encounter are secondary tendencies in the relevant sense of the word. 

2. Teleological animism. Teleology, as “a systematic co-adjustment 
of part to part within a whole” (p. 37), pervades all of nature, and, 
since mind is essentially teleological, it is reasonable to suppose that 
all natural teleology is the result of mind. But certainly it is just 
as feasible to conceive of the self as a special instance of an organized 
whole, one that as conscious has distinctive features not elsewhere 
found. Need all ends be ends-in-view? Does experience confirm 
“the general principle of interpreting the not-self in terms of the self” 
(p. 46)? 

3. Aisthetic animism. “The higher emotions aroused by the beau- 
tiful and sublime in nature presuppose in nature something akin to and 
essentially one with our own mental life” (p. 49). Without this, he 
writes, “I do not say that no sublimity is left. But it is not the sub- 
limity of nature. It is rather the gigantic tragedy of the loneliness 
of man in a desert universe” (p. 54). One negative case is as good 
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as another: certainly the song “ Before Sunrise” in the Zarathustra 
can be put along with the songs of Wordsworth and Shelley, and yet 
the nature to which Nietzsche talks is a “dancing-floor for divine 
chances’, and “no eternal reason-spider and reason-cobweb ”’. 

In these three arguments Stout does not claim to have proved ani- 
mism, but merely to have shown that the sources of common-sense 
animism are not illusory. We have now to consider his three argu- 
ments against materialism, that is, against the view that mind could 
arise in a world where there was no mind. 

1. Materialism as incompatible with the general order of nature, 
‘inexplicable breach of con- 


The emergence of mind would give an 
tinuity with the order of the physical world as a system of laws” (p. 
102). “To speak here of ‘emergent evolution’ is nonsense: meta- 
physical materialism excludes the possibility of anything out of which 
experience could ‘emerge’ or ‘evolve’” (p. 110). This piece of 
dogmatism rests upon two considerations: the acceptance of scientific 
method as presupposing an order of nature hostile to novelty, in spite 
of the fact that the appearance of novelty is precisely what sets the 
problem for science: indeed, science finds the conditions under which 
the novel has arisen, so that there can be no opposition between sci- 
entific method and emergence; secondly, the implicit assumption that 
mind as consciousness is some kind of a thing, rather than a character 
of certain organized wholes. If materialism means only the absence 
of experiencing, so that the physical world is granted its qualitative 
characters (as is done on p. 131), there is no impossibility that in such 
a world there may emerge the relational structure of qualitative com- 
ponents denoted by the term experiencing. It is significant that Stout 
does not discuss the concept of experiencing at all, but his statement 
that God as an eternal Mind is the creator of matter shows that he is 
actually thinking in terms of the doctrine of mind as an immaterial 
substance. Admit that empirical analysis of experiencing does not 
reveal such a mind, and the difficulties in conceiving of the emergence 
of mind are largely obviated. 

2. Materialism as incompatible with the nature of causal process. 
According to Stout, the principle of causality in science requires the 
tracing of “the continued existence of that which changes, in and 
through the variety of its successive phases” (p. 125). The argument 
which follows is essentially Leibnizian: change can only be “ varia- 
tions of real genus, or of a constant and absolute original nature” 
(New Essays Concerning the Human Understanding, ed. Langley, 
p. 60). Matter and mind have no such generic unity, so matter can 
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never become mind. In reply it may be suggested that the argument 
that one kind of thing does not become another is irrelevant, since the 
question is whether a time in which there is an experiencing of objects 
could have followed a time in which there was no such experiencing. 
Stout begs this question by denying that a substantial immaterial mind 
can come out of “the endless shuffling and reshuffling of merely ma- 
terial factors” (p. 148), whereas the legitimacy of such a view of 
mind and matter is precisely a point at issue. That experiencing does 
come after a state in which the experiencing was not would seem to 
be the conclusion to be drawn from every case of birth, from sleep, 
and from the effect of blows and drugs. Why this conclusion cannot 
be generalized is not clear. 

3. Materialism as incompatible with teleological order. Since for 
materialism mental events are dependent for their existence upon brain- 
processes, “it follows that only the brain-process can be operative in 
determining the further course of events in the body itself, and in- 
directly in its environment. Perception, thought, feeling and will can- 
not be even contributing factors” (p. 138). But again, this result 
“follows” only if irrelevant conceptions of matter and causation are 
introduced, for no doctrine of emergence need hold that an emergent 
is not causally conditioned by earlier members of a process or that 
such an emergent cannot itself act as a cause of events to follow. In 
the sense of materialism relevant to the discussion, materialism does not 
imply epiphenomenalism. 

Stout’s battle against materialism cannot be judged a victory. It is 
fought with blunt weapons: with a vague conception of mind, a shifty 
concept of matter, and a dubious interpretation of the presuppositions 
of scientific method. ‘The sharpening of such basic tools should be the 
major concern of the First International Congress of Animists. The 
real merit of Stout’s discussion is that it focuses upon a basic problem, 
namely, the nature of experiencing. This should force the opponents 
of animism to clarify their own vague relational and functional theories 
of mind and to show the bearing of the concept of emergence upon 
the formulation of scientific method. 

Since the epistemological features of Mind and Matter have been 
neglected in this review, let me simply record the conviction that the 
best part of the book is found in the pages devoted to the analysis 
of knowing. Here is strong nourishment for those who believe that 
the self is in direct contact with a physical world which includes, but 
extends beyond, the field of the given. 

CuarLes W. Morris 


Tue University or CHICAGO 
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Leone Ebreo, Dialoghi d’Amore. WHerausgegeben mit einer Darstel- 
lung des Lebens und des Werkes Leones von Cart GEBHARDT. 
Heidelberg, Curis Societatis Spinozanae (Bibliotheca Spinozana, 
Tomus III), 1929. Pp. 122+ 38+ 75-+- 154+ 41+ 35 + 66. 
“Leone Ebreo, as a philosopher, does not belong to the foremost 

figures in the history of philosophy like Plato, Spinoza, and Kant, nor 

to the philosophers of the first rank like Aristotle, Augustine, Bruno, 

Descartes, Leibniz, Hume, Hegel, but he does deserve a place in history 

beside philosophers of the second rank like Malebranche, Shaftesbury, 

or Berkeley. But above all, no one will in the future be able to write 

a history of the Philosophy of the Renaissance . . . in which the name 

of Leone Ebreo does not appear at all. Also the theory of the beautiful 

will no longer be able to pass by without mentioning the Aesthetic of 

Leone at the time of the Renaissance, and the history of art will have 

to take notice of a book which, in its time, was in the hands of artists. 

Finally, the history of the human spirit will have to recognize, as the 

last of the Jewish philosophers, a thinker whose work has become the 

common property of an entire world, though he did not desire to 
separate himself from his people and his faith.” 

Carl Gebhardt, the enthusiastic lover of Spinoza, discovered the sub- 
ject of the present work in his endeavor to read through the one hun- 
dred and sixty-one books which, according to the list of W. van den 
Hove, formed the private library of Spinoza. And he tells us that 
on a cursory perusal of Leone Ebreo’s Dialoghi d’Amore, which was 
one of the number, he arrived at the conclusion, (1) that here is a 
philosopher of European rank, whose name has hitherto not been men- 
tioned at all in the history of philosophy, and (2) that in this book we 
have a source of Spinoza’s philosophy surpassing in importance every 
other source, whether it be Descartes, Scholasticism, Hobbes, or 
Stoicism. 

The present writer is not in a position to assent to or dissent from 
the editor’s opinion, but he is not writing a critical review. His purpose 
is simply to acquaint the reader with the work in question. It is true 
that the ordinary textbooks for college use do not mention Leone Ebreo, 
but the later editions of Ueberweg do, and those interested in the 
Jewish philosophy of the middle ages have heard of him, though not 
many of them have read his works. Several articles and monographs 
in German have appeared in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
about Leone Ebreo. He was a son of the famous Jewish biblical 
commentator and statesman, Don Isaac Abarbanel, who followed his 
brethren into exile in the year 1492, when they were expelled from 
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Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella. He settled in Italy and it was there 
that his son Judah (or Leane Ebreo) composed his philosophic work, 
Dialoghi d’Amore, in the last years of the fifteenth and the early years 
of the sixteenth century. The first edition was published in Rome in 
1535. Thereaiter eleven editions of the Italian text followed, the last 
being that of Venice, 1607. The work was translated into Latin, 
French, Spanish, and Hebrew. Thus the book was very popular in its 
day and breathes the spiri: of the Renaissance. It is neo-Platonic in 
character, though it does not reject Aristotle and Averroes and at- 
tempts to unite their doctrines. 

The editor did his work con amore as a preparation for a commentary 
on the works of Spinoza. He republishes the Dialoghi, reproducing 
in facsimile the editio princeps of 1535. He publishes besides with 
German translation the Hebrew poems of Leone Ebreo, as well as a 
number of original documents, mostly contemporaneous, in Hebrew 
and other languages, throwing light on Leone Ebreo’s life and per- 
sonality. The whole is preceded by a detailed and masterly introduc- 
tion on the life and work of Leone Ebreo which shows not merely 
enthusiasm but painstaking scholarly research. There is an analytical 
index of the Dialoghi d’Amore and a bibliography. It is a work of 
love and a model of scholarship. Would that we had more scholars 
of Gebhardt’s type. He is not a university professor and he is not a 
Jew. He is a humanist and a lover of learning. 

Isaac Husik 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle. Problems of Aristotle’s Physics in 
Jewish and Arabic Philosophy. By Harry Austryn WOLFSON. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. xvi, 759. 


Hasdai Crescas (1340-1410) was a Jewish philosopher who, in the 
interest of Judaism and in behalf of a truer conception thereof, en- 
deavored to cast off the yoke of Aristotle which, since the days of 
Maimonides (1135-1204), had weighed heavily on the exponents of 
Jewish theology. The intellectualism of Maimonides and Gersonides 
seemed to Crescas incompatible with Judaism, which lays stress on 
ethical practice and love of God. And he saw clearly that the intel- 
lectualistic phase was due to the hegemony of Aristotelian theories in- 
troduced by the Arabs and taken over by the Jews. As a matter of 
fact Maimonides in his Guide of the Perplexed, the authoritative work 
for philosophically trained Jews in the middle ages, bases his philosophy 
of Judaism, so far as it concerns God and the physical universe, on 
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a list of principles forming the core of Aristotle’s Physics and Meta- 
physics. Hence Crescas saw that he must strike at the root if he 
wanted to bring back the more genuine Judaism of pre-Maimonidean 
days. Accordingly the main part of his philosophic work, The Light 
of the Lord, is devoted to an exposition and refutation of those Aris- 
totelian principles which Maimonides laid down as the basis of his 
philosophy. 

Crescas did not know Greek or Arabic. In his day Aristotle was 
studied in the Hebrew translations of Averroes’ commentaries, and 
there were original works written in Hebrew on questions raised by 
the Averroistic interpretations. Hence to understand Crescas prop- 
erly, one must be acquainted with the philosophic literature which he 
used. Much of this is in manuscript. 

Professor Wolfson spent many months in the European libraries 
studying and copying the relevant contemporary literature which he 
has embodied in his commentary on Crescas’ text. The heart of 
Wolfson’s work is that part of Crescas’ treatise which contains the ex- 
position and refutation of the Aristotelian principles mentioned above. 
This Wolfson presents in the original Hebrew, giving a critical text 
based upon many manuscripts and provided with an apparatus criticus. 
Then there is an English translation of this text and a detailed com- 
mentary which is almost unique of its kind, because it presents to us 
the background of Crescas’ ideas in the literature he read, as well as 
the historical chain of development from the original Aristotle, through 
his peregrinations in the Mohammedan and Jewish literatures. 

There will be very few who will follow Wolfson in this part of his 
work, because very few have the requisite interest or equipment to 
do so profitably. But Professor Wolfson has also given us a consid- 
erable introduction (127 pp.), in which he presents in summary and 
readable fashion an outline of the discussion and makes clear the sig- 
nificance of Crescas as a philosopher and his influence on Spinoza and 
perhaps Bruno. The book is a model of historical scholarship and the 
author is to be congratulated on his great achievement. The bib- 
liography and the several indices add to the usefulness of the book. 

Isaac HusIk 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The High Ways to Perfection of Abraham Maimonides. By SAMUEL 
Rosensitatr. Columbia University Oriental Studies, Vol. XXVIL 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. 214. 


Abraham Maimonides was a son of the famous Jewish philosopher 
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Moses Maimonides. He was born in 1186 and died in 1237. Among 
his various writings of a religious and rabbinic nature is one very 
lengthy one, not extant in its entirety, written in Arabic under the title: 
Kitab Kifadyat al Abadina, freely translated by Dr. Rosenblatt, “A 
Comprehensive Guide for the Servants of God”. As the latter him- 
self tells us (p. 122): “ We have found that it is not a very original 
work. Neither its metaphysics nor its ethics offers us anything es- 
sentially new, nor is there in his scientific theories anything deviating 
too much from the path of his contemporaries. Yet our study of this 
book cannot be said to have been entirely in vain. ... It has ac- 
quainted us with the personality and the work of a figure in Jewish 
history which has been almost entirely forgotten. . . . We have shown 
by one more example how intimate was the relationship that existed 
between the religious and ethical theories of the Moslems and the 
a 

The treatise is devoted to what may be called religious ethics from 
the Jewish point of view as understood in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in Egypt, by those Jews who were under the influence of 
the Aristotelian philosophy of the day, as viewed by the Arabs and 
the Jews. 

Dr. Rosenblatt has done a very careful and scholarly piece of work. 
Of the treatise itself he has published only a very small fraction, in 
the Arabic original in Hebrew characters, the form in which it was 
written, accompanied by an English translation. But in addition to 
the text, the editor and translator has given us a careful analysis of 
the part of the treatise which deals with the virtues, such as sincerity, 
mercy, generosity, gentleness, humility, faith, contentedness, abstinence, 
solitude. He has also given us a brief account of the remainder of the 
treatise, so far as it is extant, and has added studies in the “ Language 
and Style of the Treatise”, “ Abraham Maimonides and His Age”, 
(especially interesting as show- 


’ 


“Abraham Maimonides and the Sufis’ 
ing the influence of Mohammedan asceticism on Oriental Judaism), 
and an interesting sketch of “ Abraham Maimonides’ Philosophical Sys- 
tem”, which is summed up in the lines quoted above. Altogether the 
editor’s introduction is valuable to those interested in medieval philo- 
sophical and theological literature and we hope Dr. Rosenblatt will 
continue to publish in his chosen field, which is cultivated by few. 
He has the necessary equipment and is a careful scholar. 
Isaac Husik 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Nature of Knowing. By R. I. Aaron. London, Williams & 
Norgate Ltd., 1930. Pp. 154. 


According to Mr. Aaron knowledge is an act consisting in the in- 
tuitive apprehension of the real—an act and not a process, since the 
only process involved is the preparation of the conditions without 
which the act cannot occur; intuitive, because all knowledge is really 
the same in character, because it is all infallible, and because it is all 
direct (there is a legitimate meaning for ‘indirect knowledge’, but in 
the most important sense all knowledge is direct); and of the real, 
because “this assumption is so very obvious and trite”. The fact that 
knowledge is intuitive does not in any way make it easy, for there 
may be great difficulty in producing the conditions of the intuition— 
here Mr. Aaron disagrees with Locke’s account of intuitive knowledge, 
and I think all supporters of the view would do the same. 

There is one extremely peculiar circumstance about this type of 
view. To most of those who hold it, it seems so certain and obvious 
as not to be worth stating. To most of its opponents it seems so 
absurd as not to be worth refuting. There seem to be but few pub- 
lished statements of it, and most of those are embedded in other mat- 
ter—the writers simply could not bring themselves to put down any- 
thing so platitudinous for its own sake! The best is probably that in 
Prichard’s Kant’s Theory of Knowledge. In these circumstances Mr. 
Aaron has undertaken a very desirable piece of work. It was high time 
for the supporters of this view to realize that it required stating by 
itself and for its own sake, since, far from being obvious, it seems 
absurd to most philosophers. He seems to have accomplished his tayx 
well. His book is modest, cautious, readable, and competent. Among 
the details his account of indirect knowledge perhaps especially needed 
publication. 

In certain respects Mr. Aaron seems to have failed to live up to his 
own view—or perhaps it would be fairer to say that he does not take 
it as far as I think it ought to be taken. He says he is “ assuming” 
or “taking for granted” certain things which, if his general view is 
right, it seems to me he cannot but know. He implies that in describ- 
ing knowledge we must start from something not known. It appears, 
in fact, that he does not know whether an act of knowing ever actually 
occurs; he is obliged to “assume” that it does because otherwise he 
would be unable to write epistemology. But surely we know that we 
have some knowledge. On p. 142 he implies that the reason why we 
do not know whether knowledge occurs is that we cannot prove it. 


But proof and knowledge are not coextensive; some facts are known 
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without proof (Mr. Aaron’s first principles, for example), and I 
suggest that we have here such a fact. 

It is a still greater deviation from the spirit of his own view when 
Mr. Aaron says that after all knowledge is fallible. “ Nothing is 
more obvious than that human knowledge is fallible” (p. 142). “ Our 
sole criterion in knowing, namely, our own conviction that we are 
now knowing, [is] untrustworthy ” (p. 152). The same change of view 
is implied in the question, Is the fallibility of certain experiences “ due 
to a fallible knowing act?” (p. 144). On Mr. Aaron’s main view this 
is an absurd question, equivalent to asking, ‘When I know something, 
do I ever not know it?’. On the next page, however, he appears to 
return to his original position. “ The act of knowing itself is never 
erroneous ” (p. 143). “ The conviction which the knowing act brings 
in its train is wholly trustworthy ” (p. 153). This contradiction makes 
these pages puzzling. 

The most serious defect in the book seems to be the account of 
sensory experience. I fear that many readers will find it mystifying. 
Here are four of the aspects in which it seems unsatisfactory. (1) Mr. 
Aaron sometimes omits essential qualifications. “ Sensing should give 
indubitable knowledge” (p. 28)—such sentences cry out to be com- 
pleted by an ‘always’ or a ‘ sometimes’, and he does not tell us which 
he means. (2) He habitually writes ‘real’ when he means ‘ inde- 
pendent of the person knowing’, thus implying that nothing that de- 
pends on a person who knows it is real. (3) He refers without mis- 
giving to “the physical world”, but his account of sensation seems to 
make it very difficult to know what the characteristics of that world 
are, and even whether there really is anything at all to which the term 
can justifiably be applied. (4) It is not clear what knowledge the 
sensory experience gives us according to him. It is stated to be 
knowledge of existence, but about its nature nothing, apparently, can 
be said. Yet surely the knowledge of an existence that has no assign- 
able character is a knowledge of nothing. 

It seems worth while to mention the above objections just because 
The Nature of Knowing is upon the whole a very competent statement 
of a view that much needed stating. RICHARD ROBINSON 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 
Le systéme d’ Alexander. Exposé critique d'une théorie néo-réaliste 
du changement. Par Puitippe Devaux. Paris, Librairie Vrin, 
1929. Pp. 193. 
There are two ideas which M. Devaux takes to be the cornerstones 


of Alexander’s system. The first is that all things are intrinsically 
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spatio-temporal and the second that qualities emerge from Space-Time 
at new levels of spatio-temporal complexity. Both theories are elab- 
orated fully, if not always without error, in the first and second sections 
of his book. But despite his very great admiration for Alexander’s 
work, he concludes that these two propositions are ultimately not ac- 
ceptable. Against emergence, he argues that a qualitative difference 
between a series of sounds and a series of human acts is not enough to 
make a philosopher put them into two distinct classes, unless something 
intrinsic in nature demands this (p. 181). But nothing really coerces 
a philosopher to take such a step, not even the apparent and admitted 
contingency of quality, because the hierarchy of qualitative levels may 
be only an accidental division of present-day science. If this argument 
is not acceptable, emergence is invalid for another reason. A set of 
irreducible classes of qualities, like life, mind, or matter, contradicts a 
common universal law of qualitative emergence (p. 183), though the 
author gives no reason for thinking so. It would be interesting to 
obtain quotations for the existence of such a law in Alexander’s writ- 
ings, since, so far as I know, he never mentions it, the appearance 
of qualities being explicable for him only as correlated with par- 
ticular complexities of Space-Time. The only theory he maintains, 
so far as I know, is that new qualities emerge through the marriage 
of Time, which always moves in an irreversible direction (thus towards 
increasing spatio-temporal complexity), with Space. But this cannot 
be taken as asserting the existence of a law of emergence. 

Towards Space-Time M. Devaux is no kinder. He attacks it as a 
real entity and reduces it to the status of a very bold metaphysical hy- 
pothesis (p. 188), because it and its categories must seek recognition 
as realities at the throne of an experienced qualitative content. But 
given a qualitative content as primary in experience and as the touch- 
stone of all metaphysical truth, M. Devaux concludes that it is illegiti- 
mate to infer from categories, which are meant to describe this quali- 
tative content, a category of categories like Space-Time, for Space- 
Time is only another category with which to describe experience (p. 
189). He does not seem to recognize that the categories of Alexander 
are not merely mental concepts for classifying or ordering experience, 
but real characters of all existents, mental and physical. Thus if the 
universe is not spatio-temporal intrinsically, then the categories, as 
Alexander describes them, are not features of it. 

We mentioned earlier in passing that M. Devaux’s exposition was 
not entirely flawless. In the first place, he assumes that Space-Time, 
which by its intrinsic nature flows only in an irreversible direction in 
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Time, can have reversible times, and unwarrantably accuses Alexander 
of vagueness in his thought on this point (p. 73, note). Both asser- 
tions are untrue, for in the first case Alexander denies the possibility 
of reversible times in Space-Time; and in the second case he devotes a 
long supplementary note just to this question. In the second place, M. 
Devaux misuses terminology in describing the perspectives of Space- 
Time. Only the perspective which is viewed from an instant through 
the whole of Space can be properly called a section. A section is not 
both the whole of Space from an instant and the whole of Time from 
a point (p. 75); it is only the former. 

In the third place, there can be no definition of category, any more 
than there can be definitions of the categories. Again, a category 
cannot and ought not to be defined as an attribute of every patch of 
Space-Time (p. 79), unless attribute is used in a very loose sense. 
Alexander describes a category as a pervasive feature, or determination, 
or character of Space-Time; and pervasive feature, determination, 
character, are obviously metaphorical or merely descriptive terms, since 
they cannot be defined. A category cannot be called an attribute in 
the strict sense of adjective or quality, because we could not explain 
how numerical difference and relation were attributes of Space-Time. 
We can say that a patch of Space-Time has a certain plan of configura- 
tion or universal, but not that it has a difference or a relation. At- 
tributes do not imply other terms, but numerical difference and relation 
do; and this fact would exclude them from the list of categories. If 
the notion of attribute were used strictly as adjective or quality then 
quality would be fundamental; it would communicate—to use Alex- 
ander’s term—with all the other categories but the latter would not 
communicate with it. In other words, the doctrine of the contingency 
of qualities would be chimerical, since quality would be the funda- 
mental, underived, and highest category. 

In the fourth place, M. Devaux errs in describing motion as the 
simplest, most comprehensive category. For Alexander motion is 
simplest and most comprehensive when it is identified with Space-Time, 
but then it is not a category. As a category, it is the most complex 
of the categories and of the third or last rank. Finally, while not 
erring absolutely in his interpretation of intuition as a basic form of 
experience, the author fails to mention its important function in 
human experience. And this is perhaps why he makes the erroneous 
Statement that we can qualitatively intuit perspectives in Space-Time 
(p. 143). It is impossible to intuit quality, for quality can only be 
sensed. Only space-times or point-instants can intuit; and what they 
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intuit are the places and times of every other space-time or point- 
instant. Intuition, in fact, is only the name for this. In human ex- 
perience, since men can only know things by means of their senses, we 
are so far limited by our senses, and if we were not space-times our- 
selves, we should never be able to tell the shape, size, position, and 
time of any object, for we can only sense with our senses. But the 
fact that we are space-times, and as such directly cognizant intuitively 
of the places and times of every patch of Space-Time, makes it possible 
for us to know (but not sense) the shape, size, position, and time of 
any object through the medium of our senses. 
Rusin GOTESKY 


LonGc ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


Vom unendlichen Verstand: Erkenntnislehre im Anschluss an Spinoza. 


Von E. Harr. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1929. Pp. 276. 


It is a commonplace that one of the most impressive features of 
Spinoza's philosophy is its thoroughly systematic character. This sys- 
tematic character has not, in the eyes of subsequent philosophers, 
always been a virtue. To the author of the book under review, how- 
ever, it decidedly is. Contemporary philosophy suffers from the lack 
of an all-inclusive, unitary point of view; the dismemberment of 
philosophy into different and separate departments is, according to 
Harr, the outstanding evil, the source of contemporary confusion. 
If, then, we wish to study Spinoza, not as an historical figure, but as 
one whose philosophy has a living contribution for our own thought— 
which is the point of view of the present volume—it is above all neces- 
sary to study Spinoza’s philosophy as a system, even when, as in the 
present case, we are primarily concerned with only one philosophical 
problem, namely, the problem of knowledge. 

Subjectivism and skepticism are, according to Harr, the twin evils 
we have in vain been trying to escape since the rise of the Critical 
Philosophy. The value of Spinoza’s philosophy resides in the fact 
that it offers a way through our impasse to knowledge that is objective 
and true. Spinoza’s metaphysical parallelism asserts, if not establishes, 
the independent reality of the world of physical things, the so-called 
external world. Subjectivism is thus obviated. Spinoza’s doctrine of 
the infinite intellect, or Jdea Dei, again asserts, if not establishes, the 
existence of true knowledge of the objective nature of things. Supple- 
mentary to this doctrine of the Jdea Dei is the doctrine that in so far 
as man attains to adequate ideas he is a part of God’s mind, and hence 
his adequate ideas also are necessarily true. Thus the foundation of 


skepticism is removed. 
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Neither subjectivism nor skepticism is, of course, actually overcome 
until we can establish the truth of these cardinal doctrines of Spinoza’s 
theory. It is necessary to show, that is, that these doctrines are not 
merely asserted, but are, or can be, established; and that they can be 
established not only in terms of Spinoza’s own set of ideas (for this 
would be a question-begging enterprise) but in terms of ideas and 
arguments we can be persuaded to accept as true on their own account. 
This is the task to which Harr addresses himself. It is impossible, 
in the space available, to detail his argument, or even to give a summary 
of his conclusions. For his argument follows a very devious path, 
and his conclusions are never general, but always bear specifically 
on the particular phase of the issue in hand. This, though unfortunate 
for a brief review, is the outstanding merit of the book. Harr is far 
from being an unthinking disciple of Spinoza. The doctrines noted, 
he believes, are the principles of a sound theory of knowledge, the 
avenues by which we can reach securely founded science. But these 
principles, as found in Spinoza, are not without their great difficulties. 
Metaphysical parallelism gives us, true enough, the independent exist- 
ence of the physical world; but it bequeaths to us the extraordinary 
problem of epistemological parallelism; likewise, the doctrine that 
adequate ideas are part of God's intellect, which insures us the possi- 
bility of truth, yields us the problem of attaining adequate ideas with 
certainty and the almost insupportable problem of the relation of the 
finite to the infinite. Harr is keenly alive to these difficulties and is 
aware that he has not conclusively overcome them. His ramifying 
discussion is full of subtle analyses and judicious criticisms of Spinoza. 
And it is for these, rather than for the positive outcome, that the book 
is to be warmly recommended to students of Spinoza. 


JosepH RATNER 
New Yorx City 


Conway Letters. The Correspondence of Anne, Viscountess Conway, 
Henry More, and their Friends, 1642-1684. Collected from Manu- 
script Sources and edited with a biographical account by Marjorie 
Hore Nicotson. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. 
XXVii, 517. 

Miss Nicolson, whose distinguished researches in the history of ideas 
have already won her an enviable reputation as a scholar, continues 
her contributions to the subject by publishing the correspondence of 
Lady Conway, Henry More, and their friends. Lady Conway was the 


center of a group of thinkers which included such varied personalities 
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as her brother, John Finch, More, Francis Mercury van Helmont, and 
William Penn. Her life was a great stream in which many rivulets 
flowed together and in some ways it represented a picture of the Seven- 
teenth-Century intellect as it rolled quietly along. 

For the historian of philosophy the letters of More and the editor’s 
story of van Helmont are perhaps the most interesting. Most histories 
of philosophy in the past have disdained the hidden springs of thought, 
preferring to trace the development of ideas as a self-perpetuating 
series. But there seems to be a movement afoot to take history as it 
comes and to reject no cause of an idea because of its apparent triv- 
iality. For such investigations Miss Nicolson’s study is bound to be 
of great value. 

But not only does it illuminate the growth of Seventeenth-Century 
philosophy; it also presents a vivid chapter in the history of thera- 
peutic medicine. Lady Conway suffered from chronic headaches whose 
aetiology is still obscure, and the suggested and attempted cures ranged 
anywhere from trepanation to the laying on of hands. But most (prob- 
ably all) of these practices were deduced from certain extraordinary 
metaphysical theories, many of which are now forgotten but whose 
importance in the past was no less great than that of astrology or 
alchemy. 

The book finally has the great merit of revivifying a cross-section 
of English society and of making what were to most of us but names, 
living personalities. On a smaller scale it does what the memoirs of 
Saint-Simon do or the diary of Pepys. That again is something which 
is needed by the historian of ideas, who is too quick to forget that 
theories are promulgated by human beings living in a definite and pe- 
culiar social milieu. But why praise a book of this sort only for its 
instrumental value? This reviewer confesses that as he read it he 
forgot about its utility and let himself be captivated by its charm. 
It is rare that professors of philosophy have this experience. Why not 
be thankful for it when it occurs? 

Georce Boas 


Tue Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY 


Conflicts in Religious Thought. By Greorcta Harkness. New York, 

Henry Holt and Co., 1930. Pp. xv, 326. 

The preface of this book expresses a desire “to avoid stating [the 
argument] profoundly”. Such a reservation disarms serious criticism, 
though it must be confessed that the author has thoroughly succeeded 
in attaining her somewhat naively admitted desire. The book contains 
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a clear account of the greater part of orthodox Christian theology, in- 
cluding such doctrines as the existence of God, His personality, the 
nature of sin, and immortality. Its degree of profundity can perhaps 
be indicated by a reference to the discussion of prayer. Prayer is de- 
fined as “ man’s attempt to become consciously aware of the presence 
of God” (p. 245). This involves in some way the liberty of asking 
God for gifts; “it is quite possible to ask of God and to receive from 
God without setting aside any law of nature” (p. 259). In fact, 
prayer even for material things, so long as the request is not exorbitant 
or selfish, is reasonable and quite likely to be answered somehow or 
other (pp. 273 ff.). Such a doctrine follows, of course, more or less 
consistently from the assertion of God as a rather benevolently disposed 
person. The intent of the first few chapters of the book is to disclose 
rational evidence for the existence of such a God. This, however, 
seems somewhat futile; for, in the first place, the God of Christian 
worship is not easily identifiable with the first cause, designer, etc., of 
the traditional arguments, and in the second place, before using those 
arguments, some attempt should be made to meet Kant’s criticism of 
them. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and Hume’s Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion have rendered a philosophy of theism more 
difficult now than it was in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Besides, the rationalistic mode of trying to establish theism slights the 
tremendous mystical tradition from Plotinus to the present. Further- 
more, the religious significance of Spinoza’s system cannot be lightly 
dismissed by the theist. In view of these still influential currents in 
religious thought, it might be advisable to inspect a little more closely 
the value for the present age of the traditional beliefs in a personal 
God, prayer, sin, and immortality, before searching for evidence in 
their favor. The book is intended, however, for such persons as the 
freshman and the general reader, and will undoubtedly do much to 
allay the conflicts in their religious thinking. 
J. R. CrESWELL 


West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Die Rechtsphilosophie des Pessimismus. Ein Beitrag zur Prinzipien- 
lehre des Rechts und zur Kritik des Sozialismus. Von K. O. 
PETRASCHEK. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1929. Pp. xix, 421. 


Modern German philosophy registers, in sharp reaction against 
Hegel’s rationalism and optimism, but partly also carrying over and 
even exploiting Hegelian elements, the rise of irrationalism and pes- 
simism. This reaction expressed itself in a dark sense of the unhappi- 
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ness of life and likewise in a negation of the principles of our civiliza- 
tion. The first type of pessimism, eudaemonological or Gefiihlspes- 
simismus, is represented by Schopenhauer and Eduard von Hartmann; 
the second, Kulturpessimismus, by Karl Marx (materialistic-collec- 
tivist), Nietzsche (spiritualistic-individualistic), and Oswald Spengler 
(relativistic). It is the purpose of this work to examine and estimate 
critically the social philosophy of these radicals and in particular their 
philosophy of law. 

After a preliminary comparison of these five varieties of pessimistic 
philosophy (pp. 19-126), the author turns to his main theme (pp. 126- 
367), subjecting the social-political philosophy of modern pessimism 
to a critical study under three heads: law and justice, law and power, 
law and culture (the state and civilization; law in its relation to 
morality, custom, religion, philosophy, science, art, nature). By way 
of contrast, he notes the optimistic rebound in present-day German 
social philosophy, considering in particular the Kulturoptimismus of 
Sauer. 

No extended discussion can be attempted here of the large body of 
material assembled systematically by the author. Of the two tasks 
which are indicated by the subtitle of the book, the former has been 
met more adequately than the latter. The outstanding contribution of 
modern pessimism to social-political philosophy, it is pointed out, is in 
its insistence on the tremendous importance of the role of emotion in 
all human conduct, individual and social, and in its recognition of the 
Machtfaktor as a driving force behind law and a dynamic in civiliza- 
tion. It is in the social pessimism especially of Nietzsche and Spengler 
that the factor of power receives due attention, particularly regarding 
the relation of power to law both in national and in international 
affairs. This aspect of pessimistic philosophy finds expression also 
in the pessimist’s theory of punishment and in his attitude towards 
war. To law the factor of power is as essential as the moral factor, 
and the philosophy of law is, as it were, a compromise seeking a middle 
ground between moral order and actual security, between culture and 


nature, moral obligation and external coercion. 
Rapostav A. TSANOFF 


Tue Rice INSTITUTE 


Hinduism Invades America. By Wenvett THomas. New York, The 
Beacon Press, 1930. Pp. 300. 
This useful and interesting book is better than its title, which, like 
the headline of many a press paragraph, contradicts its real purport 
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With sympathy and insight the author describes the activities of such 
Hindu teachers as the Ramkrishna Swamis and Yogananda, who come 
to America at the invitation of its citizens and are supported by them, 
and of such lecturers as Professor Radhakrishnan and Dasgupta, who 
have lately thrown important light on “ The Hindu Way of Life” and 
“Hindu Mysticism” at the invitation of American universities. This 
is no “invasion”, and his title leads him at times to a jocular tone, 
which may fit fake-teachers of American origin who pose as Swamis, 
but is out of place when used in connection with men like Vivekananda, 
whom he describes as “ hob-nobbing ” with Deussen and Max Miiller. 
These western admirers of the Vedanta thought of their talks with 
this remarkable living exponent of the Upanishads in quite other terms, 
and so did Harvard and Chicago. 

For the rest Dr. Thomas gives a fair account of the Vedanta and 
of the practical methods of its exponents, and his analysis of American 
interest in Hinduism—or bits of it in isolation from the Dharma as a 
whole—is a good one. The Hindu Dharma may well have a “ mes- 
sage” for thoughtful Americans; but they will have to go deeper and 
work harder at it than they have yet done. Can Benares and Los 
Angeles really meet? Can people who leave so fine a thing as Johan- 
nine Christianity for the Shamanism of Christian Science or the Polly- 
Anna Paradisism of Amy McPherson make anything of Advaita 
and of Bhakti—of the Monism and the devotion of Sankara and 
Ramanuja? 

The book is a by-product of Columbia’s interest in religious move- 
ments, and it has a special value to all who seek light on such amazing 
phenomena as Theosophy, Christian Science, and Modern Thought. 
Whether the “invaders” will recognize their offspring is another 
matter. Swami Vivekananda, a mountain of a man, might havé taken 
courage from Mrs. Eddy’s assurance that “ obesity is adipose thought 
of mortal mind”, but the inspired author of the Gitd, tolerant as he 
was, would boggle at the egregious Quimby, and reject the methods 
of Blavatsky. 

The author’s suggestion that India influenced such western minds as 
Plotinus and Thomas Aquinas needs further discussion; and his state- 
ment of the essentials of Hinduism needs amplifying. 

K. J. SAUNDERS 
Paciric Scuoor or RELIGION, 
Berkeey, CALIr. 
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J. McT. E. McTaggart. By G. Lowes Dickinson, with chapters by Basm 
Wiuiams and S. V. Keeitinc. Cambridge, The University Press, 1931, 
Pp. viii, 160. 

This is an illuminating memoir of a very interesting and profoundly sig- 
nificant figure in recent British philosophy. The volume is primarily bio- 
graphical, and a charming biography it is. Though no attempt is made to 
give an estimate of McTaggart’s philosophical position or of the method by 
which that position is reached, the last chapter (by S. V. Keeling) presents 
a summary statement of the mature philosophy formulated in his last work, 
The Nature of Existence. Throughout the book important light is thrown 
upon the background of the development of his ideas. The volume is pro- 
vided with three portraits. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Relativitatstheorie und Weltanschauung. Von Hans Driescu. Zweite, um- 
gearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1930. Pp. 103. 


This book is an exposition and criticism of the relativity-theory from the 
point of view of the Kantian philosophy. The “absolute validity of Eu- 
clidean geometry for physics” is maintained, and non-Euclidean geometry 
is declared not to be a geometry because it is purely intellectual and does 
not contain the intuitive (rein angeschauten) element which a genuine geo- 
metry must possess. The book should be read in conjunction with pages 
50-75 of Reichenbach’s Philosophie der Raum-Zeit-Lehre, in which it is indi- 
cated that with practice and concentration on the definition of congruence, 
non-Euclidean systems of geometry can be given intuitively. 

F. S. C. NortrHrop 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Grundfragen der Erkenntnistheorie. Von Ricnarp H6nicswatp. Tiib- 
ingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1931. Pp. vi, 171. 


The versatile author of this monograph takes Erkenntnistheorie in the 
“ critical” neo-Kantian sense as an all-embracing transcendental method 
which examines the “ possibility” of, defines, and “ justifies” the concepts 
of all departments of experience. He defends this method against posi- 
tivism, Lebensphilosophie, and the accusation of psychologism, as well as 
against uncritical Gegenstandstheorie, phenomenology, logistic, and relativis- 
tic physics. In objectivity (Gegenstindlichkeit) he finds the ultimate vali- 
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dating category, and he applies the method by inquiring what are the system- 
atic conditions and criteria of objectivity in the fields of natural science, 
history, ethics, law, art, and religion. 

Donatp C. WILLIAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA aT Los ANGELES 


Psychologia. Auct. Gerarvo Esser. Techny, Illinois, Domus Missionum 
Ad St. Mariam, 1931. Pp. xvii, 515. 


Cosmologia. Auct. A. C. Cotter. Boston, The Stratford Company, 1931. 

Pp. 404. 

The authors of Psychologia and Cosmologia present their respective mate- 
rials through the medium of the unambiguous Latin and the lucid method of 
exposition (thesis, definition and explanation, proof, treatment of adverse 
opinions, and notes on consequences) employed by many of the new as well 
as by the old Scholastics. Psychologia, which is professedly in usum scho- 
larum, is divided into two books dealing with sensitive and rational psy- 
chology. In the first the author treats of the operations and nature of 
sensation; in the second of intellect, will, and human nature. In this last 
section he affirms the substantiality, simplicity, unity, and spirituality, of the 
human soul, the substantial union of soul and body, the immortality of the 
soul and its creation by special act of God. Evolution in the rigid sense is 
denied. The author of Cosmologia starts with a fourfold ideal: to distin- 
guish between the certain and the probable, between science and philosophy ; 
to coordinate logically the problems proper to cosmology; and to set forth 
the positive doctrines of scholastic cosmology. This work also is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with the properties, essences, and accidents, 
of bodies; the second with the material, formal, efficient, and final causes 
of the world. Most interesting is the scholastic conception of space (p. 303) 
which is based on the thesis of moderate realism (universals exist formally 
in the mind with a foundation in re). The book denies pantheism and mate- 
rialism and upholds origin by creation and the possibility of miracles— 
“miraculum est quidem praeter ordinem naturae, sed non praeter ordinem 
divinae providentiae” (p. 344). 

Henry Myers 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Natural and the Supernatural. By Jonn Oman. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 506. 


This is a substantial work on the philosophy of religion with especially 
fine sections in criticism of significant theories about religion and theology. 
Its thesis is that, though religion reflects the natural order (and hence the 
partial truth of naturalistic theories), its distinctive quality is its affirmation 
of an ultimate reality, the supernatural. This higher reality is disclosed in 
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human experience in a unique sense of the holy, a peculiar sensitiveness of 
feeling. The natural and the supernatural are mutually entwined; human 
beings are a part of both orders. The distinction is apprehended in a differ. 
ent evaluation-set on the world of experience; in religious experience, it is 
maintained, a supersensuous realm of absolute and independent worth is 
revealed. 

Vercitius Ferm 


Tue CoLiece or Wooster 


Religious Behavior. By Davin M. Trout. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. Pp. 528. 


The physical make-up of this book (a “ psychological study of religion”) 
is attractive. I wish one could say the same of its contents. The material 
seems almost thrown together; the organization frequently violates logical 
coordination; sweeping statements abound; ill-chosen words, dazzling tech- 
nical terms and mis-spellings (¢.g., “epistomology”) occur; the total im- 
pression is that of a conglomerate mass of undigested notions, many of which 
are but remotely related to the subject-matter. Religious behavior is dis- 
tinguished from non-religious by “the Pauline essentials, hope, faith, and 
love” (a distinction both sublime and ridiculous) ! 

Vercitius Ferm 


Tue CoLiece or Wooster 


La pensée technique. Par J. Pacotre. Paris, F. Alcan, 1931. Pp. 154. 


This essay aims to evaluate mathematical physics in terms of the rigorously 
defined concepts and ends of technology, regarded as the science of all tech- 
nical transformations and, hence, of experimentation as well. The concepts 
discussed are geo-chemical transmutations, material configurations whose 
parameters serve as limiting conditions in the indefinite differential equa- 
tions of fluids and fields, biochemical cycles in nature, structure and function 
of the machine, the reproduction and transmission of material and optical 
configurations and motions, and the quanta laws of radiation. Technological 
ends include transformations of the earth’s crust by homo faber, mechanical 
enlargement of the scope of man’s bodily activities, chemical synthesis and 
metallurgy, industrial uses of photo-electric and radiation phenomena, expefi- 
mental control of elasticity and friction, the supplementation of perception 
and memory by instruments of measurement and recording, and “ explora- 
tion” or the transformation of spatial into temporal patterns. Physicists 
alone will be able to estimate the author’s thesis that the pluralism of tech- 
nique demands an absolute separation in current theory and research be- 
tween the rational mechanics of bodies and the quanta mechanics of radia- 
tions. Philosophers may find logical difficulties with the author’s rejection 
of “any philosophy integrating the idea of action with the idea of truth” 
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(p. 135) and his pragmatic conception of “ Physics as General Technology ” 

(ch. X), for we are not told clearly whether technical operations are identi- 

cal with or only an essential part of the perception of true physical relations. 
Pup Paut WIENER 


Paris 


The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism. By Cartton J. H. 
Hayes. New York, Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. Pp. viii, 327. 


Professor Hayes has supplemented his earlier Essays on Nationalism with 
an account of the chief types of nationalism prevalent since the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Except for one chapter on the economic factors in 
nationalism, the book deals rather with the history of the conception than 
with the objective conditions of its rise and development. Five types of 
nationalist theory are distinguished, each being presented in sample by a 
few representative thinkers. Humanitarian nationalism of the Enlighten- 
ment Period is represented by Bolingbroke, Rousseau, and Herder; Jacobin 
nationalism of the French Revolution, by Lazare Carnot and Barére; the 
traditional nationalism of the reaction against Jacobinism, by Burke, Bonald, 
and Schlegel; liberal nationalism, mainly by Guizot and Mazzini; and in- 
tegral or extreme nationalism, chiefly by Barrés and Maurras, with some 
remarks on Fascism. The book is intended for popular reading and is meant 
to underscore the serious threat which nationalism, however good its inten- 
tions, contains for world-peace. Georce H. SaBINne 

CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lessings Weltanschauung. By Hans Letsecanc. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1931. Pp. xi, 205. 


This book contains the President Hindenburg Prize Essay, written on the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of Lessing’s death. It falls into three parts, 
entitled “Orthodoxy and the Philosophies”, “ Lessing’s Confessions”, and 
“ Polemical Activities”. The second part, which constitutes the bulk of the 
book, reviews Lessing’s five principal theological writings, the fragment Die 
Religion, Das Christentum der Vernunft, Die Erziehung des Menschenge- 
schlechts, Nathan der Weise, and Die Gespriche iiber Spinoza. In view of 
the voluminous literature on Lessing, especially the monumental work of 
Erich Schmidt, it is scarcely possible to make any noteworthy addition to 
our knowledge of the subject. The present book, however, will help to re- 
new interest in this eminent representative of the Enlightenment, and it 
skilfully articulates his position with the philosophies of his day. 


E. C. Wum ft 
Schopenhauer, Pessimist and Pagan. By V. J. McGmz. New York, Bren- 
tano, 1931. Pp. 312. 


Pick ten readers of Schopenhauer at random: one may be a serious stu- 
dent of his philosophy ; two or three are likely to be captivated by his literary 
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style and his world-range of allusion; the rest are sure to concentrate on the 
Essay on Women, the Metaphysics of the Love of the Sexes, and the juicy 
gossip. Mr. McGill appears to have written his book mainly for the last 
two classes. Here is an intended feast with many plates and glasses, with 
sauces and salads and caviar aplenty, but neither meat nor bread. The 
author presumably intends to suggest in his portrayal of the man the tone 
and flavor of the philosophy which he counts as among the world’s greatest. 
Yet “A Philosopher’s Rage” and “ Aspects of Eros” engross his attention. 
We are told all about the wrangles and diatribes, all about Schopenhauer on 
sex, theory and practice; the fragment on polygamy is cited at length and 
discussed. But Schopenhauer’s systematic critique of Kant, the philosophical 
system of The World as Will and Idea, Schopenhauer’s theory of freedom, 
zsthetics, ethics, while repeatedly mentioned and highly praised, receive no 
serious exposition. The description of Schopenhauer as a Pagan, alliteral 
with Pessimist on the title-page, is not justified in the text. There are con- 
fusing blunders, like the confronting of pity with justice, which in Schopen- 
hauer’s ethics is of course only the negative form of compassion. 
Rapostav A, TSANOFF 


Tue Rice INSTITUTE 


The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism. By CrLarence L. F. Gon- 
pes. Durham, North Carolina, Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. 264. 


One of the important elements in the development of American idealism 
about which there is still much obscurity is transcendentalism. Efforts to 
reduce it to a definite set of principles have proved futile, and although 
identification of the advocates of the view has never been difficult, the vari- 
ety oi the fields they represent and the lack of a concerted program have ac- 
centuated the vagueness with which it is regarded. If eclecticism is difficult 
to analyze, the presence of a mystical element serves to intensify the diffi- 
culty, for the latter always stubbornly refuses to lend itself to classification. 
Therefore, the author takes transcendentalism to represent essentially a 
mental and spiritual attitude the development and exemplification of which 
may be found in the chief journals concerned. In the study are included 
eleven periodicals whose dates extend from 1835 to 1886. Dr. Gohdes’s 
scholarly work should aid materially in setting in clearer perspective an 
important liberal movement of the nineteenth century. 

WituraM H. ReItTHER 


Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


L’humanité de Vavenir d’aprés Cournot. Par R. Ruyer. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1930. Pp. 150. 
M. Ruyer presents Cournot as the chief of the positivists, quite surpassing 
Comte. Cournot sees the world in terms of opposition between the vital 
and rational, and the gradual predominance of the latter; the future belongs 
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to mechanics. Society will be administrative not political, lifeless, without 
poetry and history, yet, paradoxically, not without religion. The author 
regards such a notion of final equilibrium as a mark of decadence. In 
fact, however, he has unduly emphasized the mechanistic aspect of Cournot’s 
position. Cournot was not a vitalist, but neither was he a mechanist; he 
attempted a tenable middle position. 

L. M. Pare 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Philosophische und naturwissenschaftliche Grundlagen der Psychologie. 
Von Ernst Apotr Bernuarp. Berlin, Carl Heymans Verlag, 1930. Pp. 
123. 


This title is somewhat misleading, for the author’s treatment of psycho- 
logy is merely a sketchy review of some of the leading tendencies in German 
psychology since Herbart, and his scientific treatment of the subject is 
merely the elaboration of a single physical hypothesis. He attempts by 
means of a unitary objective principle to resolve the conflict which has arisen 
between the different kinds of psychology, notably between the “ under- 
standing” (verstehende) and the “explaining” (erklirende) points of view, 
and to rescue the science from a crisis which threatens to be a tragedy. 
His study of history and of natural science suggests to him no adequate 
reason why the principle of explanation in psychology should not be a 
simple mechanical one based on vibrations within the atomic structure of 
the ganglion cells of the nervous system. The same mathematical formula 
he finds applicable both to the mechanics of oscillation and to the relation 
between stimulus and resulting sensation as stated in Weber’s law. “ Atomic 
oscillations of the cerebral ganglion cells consequently cannot be merely 
substrates, points of contact for sensations; they are the sensations them- 
selves” (p. 92). Quite apart from the criticism that the establishment of 
a parallelism does not necessarily imply an identity, Bernhard’s theory will 
have to be brought into closer relationship with the facts of neuro-physiology 
and the more recent findings in experimental psychology before it can be 
given serious consideration. 

Rosert B. MacLeop 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Gestalt Psychology and Meaning. By Wutts Davis Extts. Berkeley, 
The Sather Gate Book Shop, 1930. Pp. xi, 172. 


The author sets out to show the importance of the Gestalt hypothesis for 
psychology. He proceeds by stating, first, some objections to “ elemen- 
taristic” psychology, which is said to be untenable because it is in danger 
of becoming merely a pre-contemporary physics which enthrones atomic 
elements. At best it can be but a belated physics of animal bodies. Teleo- 
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logical psychology also is unsatisfactory because in “ stressing drives it is 
in danger of reducing these to mere tropisms; emphasizing goals it may find 
these merging toward one ‘absolute’ goal in terms of which no differentiated 
account either of particular behavior-acts nor of different subjects would be 
possible ”. 

Having thus hinted at the shortcomings of these two psychologies, Ellis 
proceeds to present the Gestalt psychology; and that, let it be added, inade- 
quately. From this point on the author is concerned with the meaning of 
meaning and with the peculiar contributions which the Gestalt concepts may 
make to the psychology of meaning. It is true that the author does set 
down here and there statements which in part characterize the Gestalt view- 
point and also cites some significant experiments performed by Kohler, 
Koffka, and others, as evidence of the nature and importance of Gestalten. 
But it is my belief that this volume will probably be more confusing than 
helpful to anyone wanting an exposition of Gestalttheorie. For such per- 
sons, there are available, fortunately, the works of Kohler, Koffka, Ogden, 
and Wertheimer. 

Frank S. FREEMAN 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The following books were received during the months of March and 

April, 1932: 

Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Volume II. Edited by 
Cuartes HartsHorne and Paut Weiss. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. Pp. xii, 536. 

A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic. By J. McT. E. McTaccart. Second 
Impression. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xvi, 312. 

Researches in Manichaeism with Special Reference to the Turean Fragments. 
By A. V. Witttams Jackson. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1932. Pp. xxxviii, 400. 

Art and Beauty. By Max Scnoen. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1932. Pp. 230. 

ls Divine Existence Credible? By Norman Kemp Smitn. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1931. Pp. 28. 

Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress of Philosophy, Held at 
Oxford, England, September 1-6, 1930. Edited by Gumpert Ryte. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. xxxvi, 522. 

Bishop Berkeley. His Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By J. M. Hone 
and M. M. Rosst. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xxx, 
286. 

Fools and Folly During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. By BARBARA 
Swain. New York, Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. vi, 234. 

A Monistic Dialectic. By Matatee Tatsutr Lake. Washington, The 
Terminal Press, 1932. Pp. 20. 
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Piety versus Moralism. The Passing of the New England Theology. By 
JosepH Haroutun1iAN. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1932. 
Pp. xxvi, 330. 

Aristotle. By Grorrrey Mure. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1932. Pp. xii, 282. 

Prayer. A Study in the History and Psychology of Religion. By Friep- 
rich Hemer. Translated and Edited by Samuet McComs. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. xxviii, 376. 

General and Specific Attitudes. A Study from the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory. By Hapitey Cantrit. Princeton, Psychological Review Co., 
1932. Pp. x, 110. 

Plato and His Dialogues. By G. Lowes Dickinson. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. 228. 

The Idealistic Conception of Religion. By Attne Lion. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1932. Pp. xvi, 208. 

Hume’s Philosophy of Human Nature. By JoHn Latrp. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1932. Pp. x, 312. 

On Being Creative and Other Essays. By Irvinc Bassitt. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1932. Pp. xliv, 266. 

The Six Ways of Knowing. A Critical Study of the Vedanta Theory of 
Knowledge. By D. M. Datta. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1932. Pp. 352. 

Studies in the Nature of Facts. Lectures delivered before the Philosophical 
Union, University of California, 1931. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1932. Pp. 232. 

A Bibliography and Genetic Study of American Realism. By Victor E. 
Hartow. Oklahoma City, Harlow Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 132. 

Kant in England. By Renf& Wettex. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1931. Pp. vii, 318. 

Essays on the Logic of Being. By Francis S. Haserot. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. 640. 

Contemporary Thoughi of Germany. By W. Tupor Jones. 2 vols. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. Pp. viii, 278; x, 198. 

A History of Indian Philosophy. Volume II. By Surenpranata Das- 
Gupta. Cambridge, The University Press, 1932. Pp. xii, 620. 

An Objective Study of Concept Formation. By Kenneth L. SMoKE, 
Princeton, Psychological Review Company, 1932. Pp. vi, 46. 

La morale de la science. Par Avpert Bayet. Paris, Les Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1931. Pp. 138. 

Le réve et la personnalité. Par Marcuerttre Comses. Paris, Boivin & C'*, 
1932. Pp. xii, 268. 
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Science et philosophie daprés la doctrine de M. Emile Meyerson. Par 
Henri Sée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 203. 

La philosophie de Fontenelle ou le sourire de la raison. Par J.-R. Carré. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 704. 

De Vorigine des fables. Par Fontenetie. Edition critique avec une intro- 
duction, des notes et un commentaire par J.-R. Carré. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1932. Pp. 104. 

Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion. Par Henri Bercson. 
Quatriéme Edition. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 346. 

Wandlungen der Weltanschauung. Von Kart Joi. Elfte Lieferung. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1932. Pp. 641-720. 








NOTES 


The Philosophy Section of the Ohio College Association met at Cleve- 
land on April 8, 1932. The topic of the morning session was “ Science and 
Philosophy ”; papers were read by T. B. Birch, J. V. Kelley, E. W. Hall, 
and Pierre Jaccard. The afternoon session was devoted to the topic, “ The 
Role of Philosophy in the College”; A. E. Avey and Peter Epp read papers, 
and the leaders of the discussion were W. W. Spencer and T. J. Sanders. 


The Creighton Club held its twenty-third meeting at Elmira College, 
Elmira, New York, April 22-23, 1932. “ Where Did Science Come From?” 
was the title of the paper read by G. H. Sabine at the evening session. The 
session the following morning was taken up with a symposium on “ The 
Nature and Function of Philosophy”, in which Georgia Harkness, George 
H. Wilson, and Richard W. Boynton were the leaders. 


The following Preliminary Announcement has been received from the 
Secretary of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. 

The Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association will occur at Bryn Mawr late in December. Bryn 
Mawr College will be the host. 


The program will be made up as usual. It is to be noted that the Program 
Committee was instructed at the last meeting to select papers with the fol- 
lowing considerations in mind: “ (1) Scholarly attainment from the stand- 
point of accuracy and originality; (2) length—not exceeding 2,000 words; 
(3) form, style and manner of treatment suitable for presentation to, and 
discussion by, members of the Division”. 

Members who have papers to present should communicate at once with 
the incoming secretary, Professor Harold A. Larrabee, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., giving an idea of the subject-matter of the proposed 
paper. It is urged that final manuscripts be in by November ist. )A later 
announcement. will give details of time and placé of meeting. Professor 
Larrabee has been appointed by the Executive Committee to serve as 
Secretary-Treasurer during my absence in Europe. After June tst all 
communications should be addressed to him. 

F. S. C. Norturop, Secretary, 
1891 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Western Division of the American Philosophical Association held its 
thirty-third annual meeting at the University of Michigan, March 24-26, 
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1932. The following officers for the year 1931-32 were elected: M. T. 
McClure, President; George P. Conger, Vice President; E. T. Mitchell, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following communication has been received from the chairman of the 
Carus Lecture Committee : 

Recent action on the part of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association makes final the decision of the Board of Officers of 
the Association to hold a general meeting in Chicago during the early days 
of September, 1933, for the reception of the fourth series of Carus lectures. 
The History of Science Society has been invited to meet with the Associa- 
tion on that occasion, and it is hoped that certain sessions may be arranged 
that would be of interest to both societies and that would fit into the larger 
scientific program of the Century of Progress exposition. 

The Carus Lecture Committee is happy to announce that the fourth Carus 
lecturer will be Professor William Pepperell Montague of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The title of his lectures will probably be The Great Visions of 
Philosophy. 

Epwarp L. ScHaus, 
Chairman, Carus Lecture Committee 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Minp, XLI, 162: W. A. Pickard-Cambridge, Two Problems about Duty 
(11) ; F. M. Cornford, Mathematics and Dialectic in The Republic VI-VII 
(II) ; A. K. Stout, Descartes’ Proof of the Existence of Matter; C. A. Mace, 
Formalism. 


Pui.osopny, VII, 26: W. R. Inge, The New Gotterdammerung; Oliver 
Lodge, The Physical Aspect of the Universe; S. Alexander, Poetry and 
Prose in the Arts (II); P. S. Burrell, Man the Measure of All Things; 
J. A. Gunn, Renouvier: The Man and His Work (II); John Laird, The 
Obsequies of Realism. 


Tue Monist, XLII, 2: Henry Margenau, Probability and Causality in 
Quantum Physics; Peter A. Carmichael, Logic and Scientific Law; Foster 
P. Boswell, Explanation, Science and Forms; A. Ushenko, Fact and Event; 
W. C. George, The Unit of Life; Everett J. Nelson, The Square of Opposi- 
tion; Henry Bradford Smith, On the Construction of a Logic in which In- 
clusion has the Meaning of the Species-Genus Relation; Henry Bradford 
Smith, On the Derivation of Aristotelean Algebra from the Properties of 
a Hamiltonian Set. 


THe JourNAL or Puitosopny, XXIX, 6: D. W. Gotshalk, Uniformity 
and Induction; A. C. Armstrong, Fichte’s Conception of a League of Na- 
tions. 7: Arthur E. Murphy, Mr. Lewis and the A Priori; V. F. Lenszen, 
The Metaphysics of Space and Time. 8: Theodore T. Lafferty, Some Meta- 
physical Implications of the Pragmatic Theory of Knowledge; W. D. Com- 
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mins, Some Early Holistic Psychologists. 9: Raphael Demos, On Per- 
suasion; J. R. Kantor, Logic and Superstition; Wendell T. Bush, Super- 
stition and Logic; A. Ushenko, The Final Solution of Zeno’s Paradox of 
the Race. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JoURNAL oF Etnuics, XLII, 3: Henry W. Wright, 
Objective Values; C. F. Taeusch, Business Ethics; Ralph Barton Perry, 
Religion Versus Morality According to the Elder Henry James; Gladys 
Bryson, The Emergence of the Social Sciences from Moral Philosophy; 
Bernard E. Meland, The Present Worth of Jesus. 


Tue Symposium, III, 2: James Burnham, Comment; Jerome Rosenthal, 
Hegel and Contemporary Thought; Elizabeth Lewis, The Russian Skazki; 
Allen Tate, New England Culture and Emily Dickinson. 


Tue Hrissert JournaLt, XXX, 3: L. P. Jacks, “Let Us Educate Our 
Masters”; James Baillie, Spiritual Religion; Rudolf Otto, The Sensus 
Numinis as the Historical Basis of Religion (II) ; Edmond Holmes, Life in 
the Next World; C. F. Nolloth, The Meaning of the Resurrection; J. 
Vernon Bartlet, Charles Gore: A Personal Appreciation; F. L. Cross, 
Anglo-Catholicism and the Incarnation; Norman Bentwich, Religion and 
Anti-Religion in Russia; Baron von Oppell, The Standard of Beauty; 
Walter Wragge, The Religion of Matthew Arnold; Oliver Lodge, On the 
Nature of Life. 


THE JouRNAL or Reticion, XII, 2: Milton Steinberg, Job Answers God: 
Being the Religious Perplexities of an Obscure Pharisee; Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, Concerning the Christian Idea of God; John G. Frank, A Student 
of Theology at the End of the Sixteenth Century; 7. V. Smith, The Reli- 
gious Bearings of a Secular Mind; A. Stewart Woodburne, The Goal of 
Religion; Albert E. Suthers, East and West: A Study in Irenics; Arthur 
C. Wickenden, The Effect of the College Experience upon Students’ Con- 
cepts of God. 


Tue New Scuorasticism, VI, 2: John J. Toohey, The Starting-Point of 
Epistemology; George H. Mahowald, Suarez; De Anima; Daniel C. 
O’Grady, Mathematics and Philosophy; John A. Mourant, A Philosophical 
Criticism of Socialism. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XIV, 2: Angus Dun, In Search of a 
Theory of Prayer; Fleming James, Was There Monotheism in Israel before 
Amos?; Martin Rist, Is Mark a Complete Gospel?; A. Haire Forster, The 
Study of the Septuagint; Burton Scott Easton, Notes and Comments. 


Tue Open Court, XLVI, 910: Eustace Haydon, The Heritage of Eastern 
Asia; Ananda Coomaraswamy, An Introduction to Oriental Art. 


THe AUSTRALASIAN JouRNAL OF PsycHoLocy AND Pumosopny, X, I: 
Percy G. Samson, Psychologies of To-Day; J. E. Hull, The Subjective 
Theory of Value; P. S. Ardern, The Tragic View; T. A. Hunter, Some 
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Reflections on Social Institutions; R. Lawson, From Gay to Grave; J. H. 
Sutherland, A Glimpse of the Obvious; W. G. Slade, Earthquake Psy- 
chology. 


THe AMERICAN JouRNAL oF PsycnoLocy, XLIV, 2: P. J. Greenberg, 
Competition in Children: An Experimental Study; R. S. Schultz, The Rela- 
tion of Maze Adaptability, Maze Learning, and General Intelligence; C. M. 
White, Behaviorism, Psychoanalysis, and the Psychology of P-Function; 
C. H. Graham and N. Goldman, Intensity and Number of Cones in Foveal 
Stimulation; A. J. Harris, Affective Contrast between Modalities; H. Can- 
tril and W. A. Hunt, Emotional Effects Produced by the Injection of 
Adrenalin; W. A. Hunt, Localization of Bright and Dull Pressure; H. L. 
Kingsley, An Experimental Study of ‘Search’; A. G. Dietse, Some Sex 
Differences in Factual Memory; S. W. Fernberger, A Preliminary Study 
of Taste Deficiency; K. M. Dallenbach, A Comparative Study of the Errors 
of Localization on the Finger-Tips. 


JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy, XV, 2: R. Staples, The Re- 
sponses of Infants to Color; W. N. Kellogg, The Effect of Emotional Ex- 
citement upon Muscular Steadiness; L. E. Misbach, Effect of Pitch of Tone- 
Stimuli upon Body Resistance and Cardio-Vascular Phenomena; G. C. 
White, The Form of the Curve of Memorizing; F. H. Lumley, Anticipation 
of Correct Responses as a Source of Error in the Learning of Serial Re- 
sponses; M. A. Tinker, A. J. Imm and C. A. Swanson; Card Sorting as a 
Measure of Learning and Serial Action; V. E. Fisher, Hypnotic Suggestion 
and the Conditioned Reflex; M. F. Hausmann, A New Apparatus for Meas- 
uring Choice and Decision; 7. H. Howells, Apparatus for Measuring Ac- 
tivity. 

PsycHo.ocicat BuLtetTin, XXIX, 3: Heinrich Kliiver, Eidetic Phenom- 
ena; Carl N. Rexroad, Recent Studies of Twin Resemblance; James L. 
Mursell, Psychology of Music. 4: Eleanor A. McC. Gamble, The Psy- 
chology of Taste and Smell; Michael J. Zigler, Touch and Kinesthesis; 
Coleman R. Griffith, The Perceptions and Mechanisms of Vestibular Equi- 
libration. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morace, XXXIX, 1: Ch. Renouvier et 
Louis Ménard, Correspondance inédite, publiée par A. Peyre; L. Brun- 
schvicg, De la vraie et de la fausse conversion (suite); P.-M. Schuhl, Sur 
le mythe de la politique. 


Revue Puiosopuigue, LVII, 3 and 4: L. Lichtenstein, La philosophie des 
mathématiques selon M. Emile Meyerson; G. Bianguis, L’Urphenomen dans 
la pensée et dans l’ceuvre de Geethe; G. Hostelet, Apergu sur les positions 
des problémes de l’action; P. Janet, Les croyances et les hallucinations. 


ARCHIVES pE Psycuorociz, XXIII, 91: A. Courthial, I. Van de Stadt, et 
Ed. Claparéde, Rapidité et Qualité; William Dériaz, Profil psychologique 
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des redresseurs de barres; Nella Canivet, Enquéte sur l’initiation sexuelle; 
Pierre Schnyder, Le flagellantisme a travers les siécles. 


ArCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER Puitosopnre, XLI, 1 and 2: Jonas Cohn, 
Geethes Denkweise; Kurt Hildebrand, Geethe und Darwin; Wilhelm 
Nestle, Griechische Geschichtsphilosophie; Alfred Forke, Ko Hung, der 
Philosoph und Alchimist; Erich Weil, Die Philosophie des Pietro Pompo- 
nazzi; Ernst Cassirer, Das Problem Jean-Jacques Rousseau; Rudolf Mets, 
Das philosophische Werk Robert Adamsons (Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des britischen Neukantianismus). 


ScnotastTiK, VI, 4: Joseph Ternus, Dogmatische Untersuchungen zur 
Theologie des hl. Thomas uber das Sakrament der Weihe (1); August 
Brunner, Zur Frage nach der Grundlegung der Gottesbeweise; Heinrich 
Lennerz, Ist die Anschauung Gottes ein Geheimnis?; Karl Priimm, Die 
Heilserwartung der 4. Ekloge Virgils im Widerstreit neuerer Ansichten 
(II); Franz Pelster, Zur Uberlieferung einiger exegetischer Schriften Al- 
berts des Grossen. 


Rivista pt Frrosorra, XXIII, 2: E. Morselli, La nostra inquietudine; G. 
Capone Braga, I1 problema del rapporto fra le anime individuali e l’anima 
divina dell’universo nella filosofia di Plotino; C. Goretti, Sul valore della 
distinzione fra legge e norma; E. Grassi, Il problema filosofico del ritorno al 
pensiero antico; G. Solari, Il pensiero filosofico e civile di G. D. Romagnosi. 


Grornace Critico Detta Fitosoria Itaviana, XII, 1: Giuseppe Saitta, 
Il carattere della filosofia tomistica (cont.) ; Guido Calogero, Introduzione 
alla storia della logica antica; Bruno Nardi, L’origine dell’anima umana 
secondo Dante (cont.); Bianca Magnino, La filosofia mistica di F. H. 
Jacobi (cont.). 


Rivista pt Firosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XXIV, 1: Cronaca della Facolta 
di Filosofia dell’Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore; J. Maritain, Notes 
sur la connaissance; Fr. Olgiati, Problemi giuridici e problemi filosofici; A. 
Bestetti, La soluzione rosminiana del problema degli universali; Ar. Carlini, 
Idealismo assoluto e trascendenza; G. Pastori, Genetica ed evoluzione; A. 
Gemelli, Le disgrazie del Prof. P. Martinetti ed una parola di risposta al 
Prof. Banfi. 











